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ABSTRACT 

This document reports on a fall 1994 working 
conference on linking education, health, social services, and other 
supports that children and families need, with the school as the hub. 
The conference involved six working groups. Four working groups were 
age-related, discussing early childhood, elementary, adolescent, and 
youth-in~t rans i t ion school-linked programs. The other two groups 
focused on interprofessional development and evaluation. 
Recommendations from the groups were largely organized around the 
following themes: committed leadership, cultural sensitivity and 
congruence, participant-driven systems, interprofessional 
development, new research approaches, and flexibility in policies. 
The document includes: remarks presented by Sharon P. Robinson of the 
Department of Education and Jane A. Stallings of the American 
Educational Research Association, highlights of what is known from 
research and what needs to be known, a list of commissioned 
background papers, a list of steering committee members, and a list 
of conference participants , Descriptions of 22 exemplary 
school- 1 inked comprehens i ve programs are offered, outlining who the 
collaborators are, the project goals, project par t ic ipant s , servi ces 
provided, project evaluation, and what the collaborators are 
learning. Twelve interprofessional development programs are also 
described, focusing on types of interprofessional activities, how the 
commun ity is served, clinical experiences offered, how schools 
participate, and program evaluation. (JDD) 
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Foreword 



History 

Sometimes we learn from the past. 
The fall 1994 Working Conference on 
School-Linked Comprehensive Services for 
Children and Families: What We Know 
and What We Need To Know purposely 
mirrored a strategy used by the Na- 
tional Institute of Education (NIE) 
in the mid-1 970's for developing a re- 
search agenda. 

Two groups of leading researchers 
in the fields of teacher education 
and reading were convened near 
Dulles Airport outside of Washing- 
ton, DC, for an intensive period of 
time. The groups were to identify 
the state of knowledge in education 
at that time and then determine the 
most important questions research 
should address in order to advance 
die field. Over the next ten years, 
available funds at NIE supported re- 
search efforts guided by the visions 
resulting from the "Dulles" meet- 
ings. The productive results led to 
breakthroughs in the thinking, the 
theory, and the practice in each field. 

Twenty year* later, in 1994, two edu- 
cational leaders, Sharon Robinson, 
Assistant Secretary of Education, 
Office of Educational Research and 



Improvement (OERI), and Jane 
Sailings, President of the American 
Association of Educational Re- 
search (AERA), mutually agreed to 
convene another research agenda- 
setting conference. Believing that 
schools alone cannot provide all the 
needed services to assist children in 
being ready to learn and achieve, Ro- 
binson and Stallings charged a plan- 
ning committee to organize a meet- 
ing of researchers/evaluators, 
service providers, family members 
and representatives from other Fed- 
eral agencies who would identify a 
research and practice agenda on 
school-linked, comprehensive serv- 
ices for children and families. 

Conference Format 

To spearhead this important initia- 
tive, a 42-member steering commit- 
tee was formed. The membership 
reflected six federal departments 
and nine private sector organiza- 
tions/associations. This group and 
the designated planners of the con- 
ference agreed that the two primary 
goals of the conference were: 

• To determine what we know and 
what we need to know about 
school-linked comprehensive 
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services in order to improve out- 
comes for children and families; 
and 

• To develop an agenda for using re- 
search-based knowledge to im- 
prove interprofessional develop- 
ment and practice. 

The steering committee faced a hard 
decision: Who should be invited to 
attend the conference? This was not 
an easy decision to make, consider- 
ing the wide array of organizations 
with deep commitments to school- 
linked, comprehensive services 
through funding, policymaking, 
and/or research and development ef- 
forts: The Committee agreed that 
the major participants should be 
those persons involved in collabora- 
tive programs currently operating. 

Therefore, outstanding programs 
were selected, using the following 
criteria: 

• Each program must have an evalu- 
ation component and be able to bring 
the evaluator to the conference as 
part of its team. 

• The program must have the capac- 
ity and resources to serve the en- 
tire family, that is, there has to be a 
range of support and services for 
family members, such as GED or 
citizenship classes, parenting edu- 
cation, or literacy programs. 

• The program must have service 
providers with cultural 
competence. 



• The program must serve a full 
range of needs, that is, if a child 
has a disability, the sendees will be 
provided so that the family does 
not have to go elsewhere for "spe- 
cialized" services. 

• Geographic equity must be consid- 
ered in the selection. 

When the directors of programs 
were invited to participate in the 
working conference, there were fur- 
ther criteria for the program team 
attending: 

• There must be a mix of serv- 
ices/disciplines represented. 

• Families must be considered eligi- 
ble to be part of the team. 

• The teams must reflect diversity in 
gender, culture, ethnicity, disabil- 
ity, and language. 

Six Working Groups of approxi- 
mately 20 persons each emerged as 
the organizing pattern for the con- 
ference. Four of these discussion- 
work groups were somewhat age-re- 
lated: Early childhood school-linked 
programs, Elementary school-linked 
programs, Adolescent school-linked 
programs, and Youth- in-transition 
programs for youth who are dis- 
placed, homeless, school drop-outs, 
teen parents, migrants, immigrants, 
juvenile offenders, or youth having 
other non-traditional needs. 

The Interprofessional Development 
and Evaluation groups consisted of 
people, with extensive experience in 
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research, evaluation, and the prepara- 
tion of educators and others who 
provide human services. Thus, the 
conference was a blend of people 
representing families, practitioners, 
and academicians. 

The steering committee also assisted 
in the selection of people to write 
state-of-the-art papers for each 
Working Group to use as discussion 
springboards. The authors were 
asked to: 

• Describe what we know about 
what worked in the specific area, il- 
lustrating exemplary programs, 
barriers, and solutions; and 

• Pres ;nt what we still need to 
know in terms of policy, program 
effectiveness, research designs, 
and financing. 

Additionally, the authors were asked 
to be provocative and stimulate 
fresh thinking about the topic. They 
also were to use data-based informa- 
tion and include data that represent 
diverse populations, covering issues 
that affect disability, bilingual, and ra- 
cial-ethnic groups. 



Each Working Group was asked to 
answer two questions during the 
conference discussions and 
deliberations: 

• Where should the field of school- 
linked services be in the next ten 
years? 

• What do we need to accomplish 
in the next year? 

In order for each group to learn 
about the other groups' discussions 
and recommendations, spokesper- 
sons were selected for each Working 
Group. The spokespersons re- 
ported to the full body each day. 
ITiey also represented their groups 
at a post-conference forum, which 
was held the day after the confer- 
ence for federal agency staff and 
representatives from foundations, 
professional organizations, and trade 
associations. 

Conclusion 

This conference was truly a labor of 
love, made possible by the dedica- 
tion of many people and organiza- 
tions. Hopefully, its results will 
make a difference for many children 
and families across the United 
States. □ 
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Assistant 
Secretary's 
Remarks 



America's educators have long un- 
derstood what the rest of the na- 
tion is slowly learning: The time has 
come to recapture the spirit of com- 
munity, the spirit of kinship and 
neighborliness that is essential to 
our national well-being. . 

It is this understanding that gives ur- 
gency to the imperative for compre- 
hensive, coordinated school-linked 
services. If we are to prepare our 
young people for the challenging 
changes of the 21st century, educa- 
tion reform initiatives must target a 
complex constellation of problems. 
We must act on our knowledge that 
the learning environment extends 
far beyond the four walls of the 
classroom. Indeed, the school is but 
one strand of the social tapestry 
that must be woven tightly together 
if we are to protect our children 
from forces that dim their hopes 
and diminish their potential. 

The movement toward coordinated 
services remains in its nascent 
stages, a time when hypotheses are 
far more common than certainties. 
Answers are elusive, and our knowl- 
edge limited to identifying the is- 
sues that must move front and cen- 
ter if comprehensive school change 



is not to be stymied by a narrow vi- 
sion of the prerequisites for aca- 
demic success. But this much is cer- 
tain: Time is short; the public is 
impatient. We must accelerate pro- 
gression toward the day when re- 
form is guided by the joint efforts 
of researchers, practitioners, par- 
ents, social workers, health profes- 
sionals, law enforcement officials, 
members of the business commu- 
nity, and other civic-minded citizens. 

The harsh lesson of recent years is 
that reform in the absence of a 
comprehensive, cohesive, and com- 
passionate social agenda will once 
again become a patch-work quilt of 
fragmented and conflicting ele- 
ments. The integrated approach to 
education renewal that we advocate 
has the clear potential to halt the 
stop-and-start, three-steps-for- 
ward/two-steps-back history of 
education reform. The time has 
come to reach across self-created di- 
vides and focus on the whole child 
and the whole family and the whole 
community. Tunnel vision must give 
way to panoramic vision. 

If we make this adjustment in our 
analytical lenses, we can then see 
clearly that the programs serving 
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the needs of our young people can- 
not exist in splendid isolation from 
one another. To illustrate this thesis 
in dramatic fashion, I would con- 
tend that quality education begins 
with quality prenatal care, is en- 
hanced by innovative recreational 
services for all children, and forti- 
fied by policies rooted in a realistic 
assessment of the profound chal- 
lenges today confronting America's 
families. There is no hyperbole in 
this assertion. 

We need, now more than ever, to be 
bolder, more imaginative, and above 
all more holistic in our thinking. We 
must give new meaning to the 



phrase "service to the common 
good." We must establish a knowl- 
edge base that defines the best ap- 
proaches to integrated, coordinated 
services. Our goal is nothing less 
than to lay the groundwork for a citi- 
zens' alliance for education progress. Our 
foremost commitment is to the crea- 
tion of a society that understands — 
and acts on that understanding — 
that "we do not inherit the world 
from our ancestors; we borrow the 
world from our children." 

— Sharon P, Robinson 
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AERA 
President's 
Remarks 



Our first ~oal — that all children in 
America will start school ready to 
learn — goes to the heart of the na- 
tional Goals 2000 initiative. It estab- 
lishes the requisite conditions for 
achieving all of the other seven 
goals. Unless children come to 
school ready to learn, the second 
goal of increasing the high school 
graduation rate to 90 percent will 
not be achieved. Nor will the third 
goal for American students to dem- 
onstrate competence in challenging 
subject matter, Certaiudy, we will 
not find that all students have 
learned to use their minds well and 
will be prepared for responsible citi- 
zenship, further learning, and pro- 
ductive employment in our modern 
economy by 2000 if they do not 
come to school ready to learn. An- 
other goal, to find U.S. students first 
in die world in science and mathe- 
matics achievement by 2000, will be 
impossible unless we use only the 
scores of our top ten percent. Hav- 
ing every adult American literate 
and possessing the knowledge and 
skills necessary to compete in a 
global economy and to exercise the 
rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship will not be possible unless 



those adults are healthy emotionally 
and physically We must have 
healthy parents for them to be in- 
volved and to promote the social, 
emotional, and academic goals of 
their children. The elimination of 
drugs and violence from schools is 
a necessary condition for achieving 
all of the goals. 

There can be little wonder why edu- 
cational interventions, based upon 
the body of research on teaching 
and learning from the 1970s and 
1980s, have had so little lasting ef- 
fect. We have not been playing with 
all the pieces of the puzzle. We 
have not asked in a systematic way, 
<c What is required for a child to 
come to school ready to learn?" so 
that the chances of success from 
the interventions can be optimized. 
There are intervening factors that 
prevent even the best teachers from 
effectively teaching many of our 
children. At present: 

* Nearly 13 million children live in 
poverty, more than 2 million 
more than a decade ago. 

• At least one of six children has 
no health care at all. 




• At least 100,000 children are 
homeless in America on any 
given night. 

• Every year there are more than a 
million runaway and homeless 
young people* 

• Each year, 500,000 young people 
drop out of school. 

• Overall, the percent of students 
graduating from high school 
from 1985 to 1990 decreased for 
whites, African Americans and 
Hispanics. 

• Dropouts are 3.5 times more 
likely than high school graduates 
to be arrested; 6 times more likely 
to become unmarried parents. 

• Every year, approximately 1 mil- 
lion teenage girls become preg- 
nant. The percent of all births to 
single teens increased 16 percent 
from 1986 to 1991. 

• The juvenile violent crime arrest 
rate increased three times from 
1960 to 1988. 

• Every day 135,000 American stu- 
dents bring guns to school 

• Drinking and driving remains the 
number one killer of adolescents. 

• Suicide is the second leading 
cause of death among adoles- 
cents, almost triple the 1960s. 

• Homicide is the leading cause of 
death among 15- to 19-year-old 
minority youth. 



• The number of reported child 
abuse cases increased 48 percent 
form 1986 to 1991. 

Multiple perspectives are needed to 
solve these problems. In many 
parts of the country, anxious but 
enlightened communities are form- 
ing partnerships among health, wel- 
fare, juvenile justice, and education 
systems to pool insights and re- 
sources. To assist in meeting these 
needs, leadership and funding are 
coming from several foundations. 

Several pilot projects, as shared in 
the fall of 1994 conference entitled 
"School-Linked Comprehensive 
Services for Children and Families," 
are included as appendices in this 
publication, which shares its title 
with that of the conference. 

Many partnerships among colleges 
of education, school districts, and 
the business community have been 
forming, and plans are being imple- 
mented to achieve the objectives of 
Goals 2000. Unfortunately little 
systematic basic or applied research 
has accompanied these innovations. 
We need to know what elements of 
partnerships work in different con- 
texts and what elements positively 
impact the lives of families and chil- 
dren. Further, we must know what 
research is needed to improve inter- 
professional programs and improve 
delivery systems. 

— Jane A. Stallings 
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Introduction 



One of the most significant devel- 
opments for the well-being of chil- 
dren and families in this country is 
the effort — occurring at all levels of 
governance — to link education, 
health, social services, and other 
supports that children need. Most 
often the school is the hub or, at 
least, one necessary component. 
Not only is this a more efficient way 
of delivering services, but it also af- 
firms that children are a part of 
families and families are a part of 
communities. 

Recent federal legislation places a 
priority on such collaboration. 
Both Goals 2000 and the reauthori- 
zation of Tide I, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, un- 
derscore the importance of linking 
groups and services. The omnibus 
crime and empowerment zone legis- 
lation efforts call for comprehen- 
sive efforts to help vulnerable chil- 
dren and families. 

The empowerment zone and enter- 
prise community initiative calls 
upon communities to develop com- 
prehensive, locally determined 
strategies for creating economically 
healthy communities in which fami- 
lies can flourish. 



These offer unprecedented opportu- 
nities and challenges to educators at 
all levels. However, the consensus 
on the need for such policymaking 
is moving ahead without adequate 
knowledge about die effects of col- 
laborative services on children and 
families, the "best practices" in this 
area, or the impact upon the profes- 
sional lives of people across differ- 
ent disciplines. 

Thus, it is imperative for the Office 
of Educational Research and Im- 
provement (OERT) to lead the way 
in developing a research agenda that 
complements this increasingly im- 
portant emphasis in policymaking. 
Indeed, as part of the reorganiza- 
tion of OERI in 1994, Congress re- 
quired an interagency focus in each 
of the five new overarching insti- 
tutes established by the legislation. 

Moreover, discussions that are tak- 
ing place across Cabinet-level agen- 
cies on policies needed to support 
collaboration among services have 
produced some basic principles. 
These include: 

• an understanding that student 
learning depends upon 
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partnerships that involve all rele- 
vant community institutions, 

• the importance of focusing com- 
prehensive and coordinated serv- 
ices on results, 

• the imperative of allowing local 
needs and commitment to deter- 
mine ihe shape of collaborative 
systems and 

• the n&A to use research data to 
affect assessment and account- 
ability. For. each of these compo- 
nents, OERI, other federal agen- 
cies, private foundations and the 
research community could pro- 
vide important knowledge. 

More than 100 researchers, educa- 
tors, family members, program lead- 
ers, and federal officials gathered 
together in the fall of 1994 to set an 
agenda for such research on school- 
linked services. Cosponsors with 
OERI were the American Educa- 
tional Research Association and 
the National Center on Education 
in the Inner Cities at Temple 
University 

Assistant Secretary for Educational 
Research and Improvement Sharon 
Robinson charged those at the 
working conference to "provide us 
with your best thinking as to how 
new methodologies and new re- 
search paradigms can best identify 
Vhat works, why it works, and how 
it might work even better/" Robin- 
son said, a special need was guid- 
ance on how to redesign profes- 



sional development across disci- 
plines to help people learn to work 
together. 

Focusing on these twin themes — 
what is known/needs to be known 
about school-linked services and 
the improvement of interprofes- 
sional development — the Working 
Conference participants spent most 
of the four-day meeting in separate 
Working Group discussions organ- 
ized around issues in: 

• Early childhood 

• Elementary 

• Adolescents 

• Youth in transition (Students who 
are homeless, dropouts, juvenile 
offenders, and/or those individu- 
als who need special services) 

• Interprofessional development 

• Evaluation 

Each group drew from rich re- 
sources. Not only did the partici- 
pants include directors of success- 
ful programs and family members 
served by their programs, but the 
participants started with compre- 
hensive reviews of relevant research 
findings and policy implications pre- 
pared by researchers familiar with 
the issues before each group. 

While it is impossible to do justice 
in any summary to the wealth of 
ideas contained in the papers, sev- 
eral themes emerged, including: 
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• Research on school-linked serv- 
ices, likewise, must apply more 
non-traditional methods in order 
to capture the complexity of try- 
ing to understand the nature of 
and the results from comprehen- 
sive, collaborative services. 

• • A redesign of research in this 
area needs to consider two priori- 
ties — a focus on outcomes for 
children and families, and the in- 
clusion of "clients" of programs 
as contributors to both construct- 
ing research agendas and evaluat- 
ing outcomes. 

• The development of leadership 
for school-linked comprehensive 
services and of collaborative 
skills among all of the disciplines 
involved is an urgent priority 

The conference on a research 
agenda for school-linked compre- 
hensive services beg£n, obviously, 
with more questions than answers. 
As in any meeting of those whose 
lives are devoted to the well-being 
of children and families, the scope 
of what needs to be done often 
seemed overwhelming, 

However, four days of intensive dis- 
cussion produced moments of in- 
spired metaphors, the candid shar- 
ing of ideas and experience, and 
finally a consensus on i, workable 
plan for the research community. 
In the past, said one participant, 



"research has been a way to make or 
break a project" In the new con- 
text that uses outcome measures, 
"research can now help make pro- 
jects more effective, collect helpful 
information, and show how to im- 
prove programs through process 
evaluation" 

Roles are changing for researchers 
and for OERI in this important ef- 
fort at collaboration across services 
and disciplines. The Working Con- 
ference, Assistant Secretary Robin- 
son emphasized, was the first step 
in "rigorously documenting the 
changes that school-linked services 
can make on children, their families, 
and practitioners." 

As one of the metaphors produced 
by the Working Conference de- 
scribed the future: "It should be like 
geese flying in formation, with 
shared leadership and everyone 
headed in the same direction." □ 



Conference 
Strands 



The participants in the Working Con- 
ference on School-Linked Comprehensive 
Services for Children and Families 
worked together intensively in small 
groups structured around their spe- 
cial interests. 



Four of the six groups, or strands, 
focused on specific age groups. 
The remaining two groups dealt 
with cross-cutting issues of inter- 
professional development and 
evaluation. □ 



Early Childhood 

Early childhood programs have a strong commitment and 
heritage in involvement, support, and inclusion of parents as 
essential partners in services and decisionmaking. They welcome 
research on more effective strategies for parent involvement, and 
they would like the principle of client responsiveness to be 
observed in research and evaluation. 



Collaboration in early childhood 
services presents researchers with a 
complex landscape where legal, fis- 
cal, and organizational charac- 
teristics tend to make each situation 
unique. Reflective of this complex- 
ity, the Working Group on Early 
Childhood included representatives 
from local collaborative efforts — 
families as well as practitioners — 
with distinctive experiences. 



Although school-linked services in- 
volve multiple systems (e.g. mental 
health, child welfare, health, family 
support, and education), the diver- 
sity of programs represented at the 
conference illustrates what some re- 
searchers have termed a "patch- 
work" of services for young chil- 
dren. Moreover, there is a 
dynamism to services for young 
children; families, programs, and 
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issues are changing constantly. 
Thus, evaluation "snapshots," the 
participants pointed out, cannot 
truly capture the concerns and pro- 
gress made in collaborative services 
for this age group. The challenge, 
they said, is to make research rele- 
vant to their di\ *rse needs and 
contexts. 



The demands for collaborative early 
childhood services and the many ar- 
eas where practitioners need more 
and better knowledge led the Work- 
ing Group to conclude that the field 
is "likely to be highly impatient with 
evaluation and scholarship" that are 
not timely, relevant, clear, and of 
high quality. □ 



Elementary 

We have to learn how to count what counts. 
We need to learn what counts. 



The Elementary Working Group, 
representing elementary school pro- 
grams, researchers, and policy 
groups, worked from a vision of 
"what should be" as well as from 
their own experience as to what 
now exists in school-linked services. 
Its credo was: "This is my family, 
and this is how I have a right to be 
treated." School-linked services, 
the Working Group r ^id ; should be 
designed as "the va/ue-based, family- 
driven, action-orier-ted outcomes 
of the efforts of all individuals in- 
volved in the process of providing 
needed services " To achieve this 
vision, all helping systems and 
disciplines need to become less 



bureaucratic, more democratic in 
their relationships with children and 
families. 

The Working Group discussion un- 
derscored the major themes com- 
mon throughout all of the groups, 
but it singled out a significant area 
for expanding research on school- 
linked services. This is the growing 
recognition that research in general 
and in special education can no 
longer be conducted on parallel 
tracks. Progress in one field de- 
pends upon progress in the other; 
therefore, research and dissemina- 
tion of research findings in both ar- 
eas need to be integrated. □ 
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Adolescents 



All school-linked services from this day forward must be youth 
focused, family centered, and culturally sensitive. 



Issues related to school-linked serv- 
ices change subtly, but in important 
ways, when the focus is on adoles- 
cents and their families rather than 
on young children. For example, 
the strong emphasis upon providing 
services through health clinics 
means that the issue of confidential- 
ity becomes a a source of conflict 
in services for adolescents. This 
also is the age when the lack of 
services and supports often results 
in alienation of young people from 
school, even to the degree that they 
drop out. 

The composition of the Adolescent 
Working Group, representing rural 
and • i rban and advantaged families 
as well as those in poverty, illus- 
trates that the concerns about ado- 
lescents are commonly shared. 
Most social problems ultimately ar- 
rive at the schoolhouse door. 

The Working Group affirmed that a 
knowledge base about school-linked 
comprehensive programs for adoles- 
cents provides a foundation for 



bringing such services "to scale," 
But much needs to be learned. 
Some of the most significant — 
though still inadequate — research 
concerns school-based clinics. The 
research shows positive results from 
such services, including the provi- 
sion of preventive care, a decrease 
in unwise health choices by adoles- 
cents, and good rates of return for 
dollars spent. 

A background paper for the Adoles- 
cent Working Group notes that fed- 
eral policies in a number of agen- 
cies now support the initial efforts 
of states and foundations to build 
coordinated services. The paper 
also found, however, that although 
agencies and programs are ready, 
they are stymied by lack of funding, 
training, and technical assistance. 

Research, the Working Group con- 
cluded, can help these efforts make 
a transition from a "relocation of 
services" to a true systems change, 
in which schools/institutions are 
comfortable in sharing missions, □ 
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Youth In Transition 



We have a complex new matrix which requires not simply new 
vigor in applying old methods, but, in fact, an authentic paradigm 

shift to comprehensive school-linked service delivery and 
education that are multicultural, multilingual and inclusive in the 
context of power sharing, policymaking, and the political 
allocation of resources. 



"Displaced children" is a fairly new 
phrase in the youth development 
field, but so is the phenomenon of 
considerable numbers of children 
and young people who have been 
uprooted from their homes, fami- 
lies, and communities. Immigra- 
tion, migration, and homelessness 
are the major causes of displace- 
ment. Yet, the Youth in Transition 
Working Group drew a picture of 
an even larger problem, focusing its 
discussions on what it considered 
"disconnected" youth who do not 
always fit into the categories for dis- 
placement. This would include 
pregnant teenagers, latchkey chil- 
dren, troubled gay and lesbian teens, 
gang members, youth with physical 
and mental challenges, dropouts, 
and those on probation. 



In fact, said the Working Group, 
"America today does not know how 
many desperate, uncaiegori^ed young 
people need services, but we know 
that services should be available to 
all of these children when they need 
them." For the youth served by the 
programs represented in the Work- 
ing Group, "culturally affirmative 
education and services are, too 
often, matters of life and death." 

The researchers who surveyed data 
and studies about displaced youth 
found that both policies and pro- 
grams are at a rudimentary level; 
they mostly are grassroots in origin 
and remain isolated initiatives (mi- 
grant programs, on the national 
agenda since the 1960s, are an ex- 
ception). Consequently, evaluation 
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are limited. Being a "new" problem 
is only one of the factors related to 
the dearth of research data. Be- 
cause serving the needs of dis- 
placed youth is so urgent, evalu- 
ations become a secondary concern. 
Also, it is difficult to conduct tradi- 
tional research, such as comparison 
groups or large samples. 

The discussions by the Youth in 
Transition Working Group 



confirmed findings that not much 
research exists about programs 
that serve these troubled youth. 
However, the group's knowledge of 
programs that are working led it to 
the conclusion that it is possible "to 
break the vicious cycle of. . . poor 
situations reproducing more poor 
and desperate situations." □ 



Interprofessional Development 

University faculty must confront a most vivid truth — if they do 
not model collaborative behavior in the training and research arm 

of the education, health, and human services professions, it is 
unlikely that future providers will understand the importance of 

such coordination or be prepared to function in the new unified 

system that is emerging. 



Most partnerships between universi- 
ties and schools and other commu- 
nity agencies to prepare profession- 
als for a changing field of service 
are in the early stages of develop- 
ment. Almost all of the repre- 
sentatives in the Interprofessional 
Development Working Group con- 
sidered themselves entrepreneurs or 
pioneers on university campuses, 



often more closely linked to their 
community partners than to the tra- 
ditionalist decisionmakers within 
the university. Dependent largely 
on foundation or other sources of 
seed money, they were extremely 
concerned about the assurance of 
support over the long term for the 
complicated and difficult task of re- 
vising professional education. 




Despite the newness of the pro- 
grams and different approaches 
among the participants, the Work- 
ing Group found that they shared 
the same vision and values and the 
same commitment to a new para- 
digm of practice — one that is fam- 
ily-centered, community-based, 



empowerment-oriented, and out- 
comes-driven. The awesome task is 
to renew professional education to 
fit this paradigm at the same time 
that services and supports for fami- 
lies are also undergoing dramatic 
reform. □ 



Evaluation 



Evaluation is both art and science. The 'art' involves 
conceptualisation of the dimensions to be studied; then there is a 
'science* that can be used to help you evaluate the concepts. 



The Evaluation Working Group par- 
ticipants included evaluators from 
school-linked comprehensive serv- 
ices programs and experts in re- 
search and evaluation from several 
universities. They described the 
evaluation of comprehensive and 
collaborative services for children 
and families as complex, unprece- 
dented, and needing careful atten- 
tion to context. Drawing on the 
background paper prepared for the 
Working Group, the group focused 
on several evaluation issues related 
to the complexity of school-linked 
services models. Evaluators in this 
area first dealt with the issue of di- 
vergent perspectives, including 
those of professionals from many 
disciplines as well as the perspec- 
tives of communities, schools, and 



students. Moreover, research re- 
sults must be useful to multiple audi- 
ences who comprise the "consum- 
ers" of services — policymakers, 
practitioners, and other researchers. 
Therefore, evaluation must be "user 
friendly" as well as timely. 

One of the dilemmas immediately 
apparent to the Working Group was 
the necessity to view comprehen- 
sive services as a synergistic system 
rather than distinct, isolated pro- 
grams. Another concern involved 
political contexts of evaluations, re- 
quiring evaluators to balance practi- 
tioners' needs for useful, timely in- 
formation to improve programs 
without sacrificing research quality 
with policymakers' needs to know 
what works. Several characteristics 
of school-linked comprehensive 
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service programs make them very 
difficult to evaluate. In particular, 
the difficulty is intensified by: 

• the complexity and flexibility of 
the programs which make it diffi- 
cult to adequately identify and 
characterize the independent vari- 
ables of interest, 

• the difficulty in assessing quality 
and degree of collaboration, and 

• the interdisciplinary nature of the 
endeavor involving researchers 

from different fields who rarelv 

✓ 

communicate with each other 
(Kagan, 1991; Knapp, 1994). In 
order to address these challenges, 
alternative approaches to tradi- 
tional evaluation have been sug- 
gested, including participatory 
evaluation involving stakeholders 
and clients (Weiss & Greene, 
1992), longitudinal studies, and a 
developmental approach to evalu- 
ation which provides more forma- 
tive feedback (Gray, 1993). 

Participants discussed the need to 
address cultural sensitivity and con- 



gruence primarily from three differ- 
ent approaches: 

• study of the impact of contextual 
factors, particularly cultural fac- 
tors, on the processess and out- 
comes of the intervention, 

• ways to conduct evaluations that 
are appropriate and congruent 
with the culture of the commu- 
nity in which the services are lo- 
cated, and 

• the importance of developing 
evaluators who understand and 
operate sensitively in different cul- 
tural settings. 

Rather than depend upon tradi- 
tional research designs such as 
group comparisons or meta-analy- 
ses, the Working Group decided 
that more productive approaches to 
evaluation would include profiles ,of 
participants, multiple case descrip- 
tions, study of costs, single-subject 
and single-system time series stud- 
ies, and exemplary practice studies. 
Both quantitative and qualitative 
methodologies should be employed 
in these designs, □ 




Compelling 
Conference 
Themes 



The six Working Groups at the Con- 
ference produced separate agendas 
specific to their areas. However, as. 
they reported their findings, it be- 
came obvious that die conference 
participants considered some princi- 
ples and priorities for research on 
school-linked comprehensive serv- 
ices more important than others. A 
consensus emerged around certain 
themes. In the final reports from 
the groups, the recommendations 
were largely organized around the 
themes that cut across the groups. 
The summary that follows likewise 
uses the themes to express the 
dominant concerns of the various 
Working Groups in order to present 
a cohesive, to-the-point statement 
on an agenda for the research 
community. 

The major themes were: 

• Committed Leadership. No 

matter the program or the over- 
all system, the success of 
school-linked comprehensive 
services depends upon commit- 
ted leadership. Research pro- 
grams need to determine the 
qualities of such leadership, 
how to develop them, and how 
to sustain them in the pressure- 



cooker circumstances of imple- 
menting and expanding com- 
prehensive services. 

• Cultural Sensitivity and Con- 
gruence. As one group ex- 
pressed the problem: "The 
complex matrix of discrimina- 
tion based upon language, race 
and ethnicity, class, gender, and 
sexual orientation is devastat- 
ing." The challenge is not only 
to be totally open and to invite 
diversity in programs and in car- 
rying out research/evaluation, 
but also to go beyond superfi- 
cial "sensitivity training" and at- 
tain true changes in people's at- 
titudes and behaviors about 
cultural differences. 

• Participant Driven: Involving 
Families and Students in the 
Design, Implementation, 
and Evaluation of Supports 
and Services. "Some families 
have never had a chance to 
make a decision," noted one 
participant, adding, "there is a 
big difference between offering 
someone an opportunity to par- 
ticipate and telling them they 
have to participate " Research, 
the Working Conference 
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concluded, must be directed at, 
and understood by, the "con- 
sumers" of programs as much 
as it is used by the re- 
search/policymaking 
communities. 

• Interprofessional Develop- 
ment, Rather than develop a 
new profession to direct col- 
laborative approaches, a new 
way of preparing all profession- 
als needs to be built. This will 
require changes throughout the 
campus culture and new rela- 
tionships between professional 
preparation programs and com- 
munities/clients. The few exist- 
ing interdisciplinary program di- 
rectors are pioneers who often 
feel like "guerrillas," but inter- 
professional development, the 
Working Conference said, is as 
inevitable as collaborative 
services. 



• New Research Approaches. 

The complexity of evaluating 
collaborative efforts — when 
they consist of multiple pro- 
grams, policies, clients, and out- 
comes — is staggering. More- 
over, the inclusion of clients as 
a principle for future research 
requires changing attitudes and 
outlooks. But first, research on 
school-linked comprehensive 
services must have a concep- 
tual framework to decide what 
dimensions need special 
attention. 

• Flexibility in Policies. Trust- 
ing local decisionmaking on 
practices and evaluation of 
school-linked comprehensive 
services requires complemen- 
tary flexibility in policies. Lo- 
calities need to be allowed to 
do what they believe best. 
Most often, flexibility issues 
concern funding streams, but 
for program managers the is- 
sues of confidentiality and eligi- 
bility also need to be informed 
by appropriate research. □ 
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What We Know 
From Research 
and Practice 



Each of the six Working Groups be- 
gan by considering what they know 
about successes of, and barriers to, 
school-linked comprehensive serv- 
ices. Background papers commis- 
sioned for the Working Groups 
(see Commissioned Papers) pro- 
vided a starting point. These were 
enhanced by the personal experi- 
ences of the program participants, 
directors, and evaluators repre- 
sented in every group. 

While each group described what is 
known from its own perspective, a 
consensus from the Working 
Groups included these points: 

• School-linked comprehen- 
sive services are not new. 
Their diversity and rapid 
growth are, however. While 
there is cumulative experience 
with such services, these serv- 
ices vary somewhat by age 
group. For example, compre- 
hensive services for very young 
children have a long history of 
working with families and be- 
ing mindful of the multiple de- 
velopmental needs of young 
children. Including the family 
in decisionmaking is a precept 
from the early years through 



youth in transition, but often 
there is less experience and/or 
commitment to the family-cen- 
tered approach the older chil- 
dren become. Also, priorities 
change as children age. While 
the personalization of services 
is most important in the ele- 
mentary years, by adolescence 
confidentiality becomes an 
overriding concern. 

• Reliable, validated informa- 
tion about school-linked 
comprehensive services is 
scanty, at best. The informa- 
tion we do have tends to be 
fragmented and incomplete, fre- 
quently because collaborative serv- 
ices require new approaches to evalu- 
ation. The target groups for 
evaluation are elusive, the com- 
ponents diverse. Research 
must be useful to a much 
broader audience than ever be- 
fore, ranging from families to 
policymakers and the research 
community. Also, research has 
tended to focus on individual 
programs rather than the re- 
sults of collaborative efforts ex- 
tending over time. Those in- 
volved with programs uant 
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access to relevant research, but 
they also want assurance that the 
research is culturally sensitive, family 
centered, and conducted over sufficient 
time to measure results. 

• What is known about school- 
linked collaborative services 
tends to be positive. The 

most successful collaborative 
services are cost effective over 
the long run; they bring chil- 
dren and families into systems 
where they can become empow- 
ered; they are culturally compe- 
tent and committed to respond- 
ing to the diverse contexts of 
children and families; and they 
communicate/connect well 
with communities. 

• The school-linked collabora- 
tive services movement is 
about making existing serv- 
ices more flexible in their 
work together under a mu- 
tual vision about the well-be- 
ing of children, youth, and 
families. Currendy, services 
are fragmented and often di- 
vided over philosophy and 
strategies. The relationships be- 
tween early childhood and 
school arenas, for example, 
sometimes are contentious be- 
cause of differing philosophies 
and contexts. Similarly, inter- 
professional development must 
support enhanced expertise in 



separate professional disci- 
plines and, at the same time, de- 
velop skills at collaboration 
across disciplines. 

• Leadership for school-linked 
collaborative services is es- 
sential. Managing the diversity 
inherent in school-linked serv- 
ices requires leaders who are- 
committed to collaborative 
leadership. However, few who 
are involved with such pro- 
grams have the skills to carry- 
out sound collaborative efforts, 
or the time, and access to pro- 
fessional development in order 
to acquire needed skills. 

• School-linked collaborative 
services are built on fragile fi- 
nancial foundations that are 
both insufficient and incon- 
sistent. Current funding pat- 
terns often do not allow for col- 
laboration and sometimes 
inhibit it, frequendy because 
there are multiple funding 
sources. However, they do fre- 
quendy encourage "turf' prob- 
lems. This dilemma affects the 
evaluation of efforts as well as 
attempts to provide interprofes- 
sional development. In the 
case of the latter area, pioneer- 
ing initiatives must depend 
more on outside — and tempo- 
rary funding — than on institu- 
tional commitments. □ 
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What We Need 
To Know From 
Research 



Those who receive services and 
those who provide them sincerely 
want to use research knowledge, in- 
formation about exemplary prac- 
tices, and networking to create 
strong school-linked collaborative 
programs. Those who prepare per- 
sonnel see collaborative efforts as 
helping to create an emerging defini- 
tion of what professional practice 
should be for all service systems. 
Evaluators recognize that their tradi- 
tional methods are insufficient to 
measure the effects of collaboration. 

All of these interests recognize they 
are at the edge of dramatic changes 
in services for children and families. 
Their opinions, speculations, and 
recommendations are couched in 
the needs of the groups whom they 
represent, be they families or policy- 
makers. However, the Working 
Groups not only expressed com- 
mon themes for a research agenda 
but also common concerns under 
each of the themes. The following 
questions represent the major re- 
search knowledge needs identified 
by all of the groups. 



Committed Leadership 

During Working Group discussions, 
the need to study the form and 
functions of leadership as well as 
the level of commitment of leaders 
to different aspects of the program 
surfaced again and again. The neces- 
sity of having strong leaders to 
guide program activities has been 
identified in the literature on school- 
linked comprehensive services as a 
critical characteristic of promising 
school-linked programs, but few 
have examined the impact of strong 
leadership, or the absence of strong 
leadership, on program courses. 
The following questions address 
this need. 

• What are the skills, abilities, beliefs, 
and knowledge needed to provide ef- 
fective leadership in comprehen- 
sive, collaborative initiatives? 
What makes some leaders more 
effective than others? How do 
leadership and interpersonal skills 
affect the outcomes of school- 
linked comprehensive services? 
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• What are the career development path- 
ways of effective leaders of 
collaboration? 

• What support is needed to help 
leaders of collaborative services 
remain flexible, forward-looking, 
and resilient? 

• What are the characteristics of net- 
works that are effective in helping 
leaders from different sec- 
tors/agencies work together? 

Cultural Sensitivity and 
Congruence 

One of the strongest themes that 
emerged during the discussions of 
research and evaluation of school- 
linked comprehensive programs 
was related to cultural sensitivity. It 
is critically important that the term 
cultural sensitivity be given the 
most all-encompassing definition 
possible, including youth with dis- 
abilities and special needs and their 
families as recipients of services. 
Participants discussed the need to 
address cultural sensitivity and con- 
gruence primarily from three differ- 
ent approaches emphasized in the 
specific questions which follow 
First, study the impact of contex- 
tual factors, particularly cultural fac- 
tors, on the processes and out- 
comes of the intervention. Second, 
find ways to conduct evaluations 
that are appropriate and congruent 
with the culture of the community 
in which the services are located. 
And third, stress the importance of 



developing evaluators who under- 
stand and operate with sensitivity in 
different cultural settings. 

• How does cultural competence of 
staff affect services and the devel- 
opment of collaboration? 

• What are successful strategies for re- 
cruiting a staff that match the di- 
versity of children and families 
served by a program? 

• What strategies work best in trans- 
forming the attitudes of current 
staff toward greater acceptance and 
response to cultural diversity of cli- 
ents? How far can staff develop- 
ment^ expected to move individ- 
ual staff members from cultural 
insensitivity to cultural 
congruence? 

• What strategies work best for the 
active inclusion of children and fami- 
lies from different cultures in the 
designing of agendas, setting of 
priorities, and evaluation of 
services? 

o How can the different value systems 
and codes of ethics represented by 
people/agencies participating in 
collaborative initiatives best be 
negotiated? 

Participant-Driven Approach 

One of the relatively new ap- 
proaches suggested by the Working 
Group involves participatory, client- 
driven studies which include pro- 
gram participants and service 
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clients in the design, implementa- 
tion, and interpretation of the evalu- 
ation plan. The questions below sug- 
gest topics of study related to 
benefits, barriers, and strategies for 
involvement related to collabora- 
tive, client-driven research. 

• From a family perspective, what is 
it that draws parents to partici- 
pate in program services and in- 
volves them meaningfully in gov- 
ernance and decisionmaking? 
What are the barriers that discour- 
age them? How can the barriers be 
overcome'? 

• What strategies work best in assur- 
ing that students/ families are inte- 
grally involved in the design and 
implementation of services? 

• What are the different perceptions 
broadly representative of profes- 
sionals and families toward serv- 
ices provided? 

• How do different users of knowl- 
edge about service delivery — par- 
ents, staff, university personnel, 
and community members — per- 
ceive and apply the knowledge? 

• What are the best ways to involve re- 
cipients of coordinated services in 
the research while maintaining vi- 
able research methods? 

Interprofessional 
Development 

Interprofessional collaboration sug- 
gests that new skills and under- 



standings must be developed in pro- 
fessional preparation programs. 
That is, the ability of professionals 
to integrate and connect services 
for children and youth with their po- 
tential problems will depend on the 
quality of the training and research 
programs that are developed to sup- 
port them. The following questions 
suggest a research agenda to investi- 
gate the needs, processes, and out- 
comes of these programs. 

• What skills and abilities do staff 
members need in order to col- 
laborate successfully with practi- 
tioners from other disciplines and 
from other types of community 
agencies? Which ones are ge- 
neric, which ones relate to a par- 
ticular profession? 

• How do personnel policies differ 
across professions involved in col- 
laboration (e.g. independence, re- 
sponsibility, pay, job security)? 
What impact do these differences 
have upon collaboration? 

• What are current and projected 
personnel needs for comprehensive 
services programs both in set- 
tings and in professions? 

• What is the status of university- 
based preparation programs? What al- 
ready exists in the curricula, what 
is needed, how must the curricula 
be adjusted to different contexts, 
and how can interprofessional 
programs best be institutionalized 
in university communities? What 
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is the progression of core compe- 
tencies from undergraduate 
through graduate and develop- 
ment programs? 

• How can communities, universi- 
ties, and collaborative sites learn 
from each other and contribute to 
changes in the rewards for person- 
nel within each context? 

• How will an interdisciplinary code of 
ethics be developed and by whom? 

New Research Approaches 

The development of new research 
approaches that take into considera- 
tion the complexity of the models 
for school-linked, comprehensive 
services was a primary focus of dis- 
cussion by the Working Groups, 
The questions which follow empha- 
size capturing the complexity, rather 
than attempting to simplify and iso- 
late elements; considering context 
rather than trying to factor it out of 
research and evaluation; recognizing 
that longitudinal studies will be nec- 
essary to describe and assess the 
evolution of processes and out- 
comes over time; and involving serv- 
ice providers and consumers in de- 
sign, implementation, and 
interpretation of research and 
evaluation. 

• How can research address the 
measurement of outcomes that reflect 
not only the goals of the schools, 
but also of multiple agencies? 
What new research strategies or 



ones not traditionally used are 
needed to consider the multiple 
variables associated with school- 
linked comprehensive services? 

• What has been the impact of pre- 
vious research about school- 
linked comprehensive services on 
practice? 

• How do we describe relational 
qualities such as mentoring, respect, 
and caring and make them count in 
evaluation? What research meas- 
ures are needed to evaluate pro- 
gram-specific goals of school- 
linked services such as 
collaboration, family-based out- 
comes, or client satisfaction? 

• How can the need for longitudinal 
research on collaborative practices 
be recognized and assured in 
policymaking? 

• What steps need to be taken to as- 
sure that both culturally sensitive re- 
search and client-driven research are 
part of the agenda? 

• What new strategies are needed to 
communicate research findings to 
broad, non-professional 
audiences? 

Flexibility in Policies 

The final theme involves the neces- 
sity for flexibility in politics associ- 
ated with school-linked comprehen- 
sive services. In particular, the 
following questions fcr study in- 
clude financial and funding 
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questions, such as the effects of dif- 
ferent funding mechanisms, the rela- 
tionship between funding and effec- 
tiveness, cost effectiveness of 
various service integration configu- 
rations, and the measurement of 
equity within the framework of the 
cost relative to desirable outcomes 
as well as issues related to scaling up 
and sustainability of efforts. 

• How do categorical funding 
streams create unnecessary barriers 
to the effective implementation 
of school-linked services for ado- 
lescents and families? 

• What policies are needed to allow 
flexible access to monies set aside for 



children's services, yet stdil main- 
tain accountability standards? 

• What current policies in state legisla- 
tion are examples of supportive 
approaches to school-linked com- 
prehensive services? 

• What policies are needed to move 
from program-specific collabora- 
tions on sites to overall reforms in- 
volving schools and communities? 

• How can the differing policies 
among service deliverers regard- 
ing confidentiality become cohesive 
and collaborative in ways that 
both protect the privacy of children, 
youth, and families but, at the same 
time, allow for flexibility? □ 
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Summary 



In everv state of this nation, and in 
thousands of communities both 
large and small, individuals are gath- 
ering together to help each other, 
sharing the knowledge that they 
have gathered during lifetimes of 
experience and reaching out to 
members of their communities 
with special needs. 

The basic human ability to learn 
from experience is, perhaps, our 
greatest asset. Our challenges for 
the 1990s and beyond is to share 
those experiences with the largest 
possible audience. In so doing, we 
must constantly remind ourselves 
that the ultimate goal of this infor- 
mation gathering and distribution 
process is to improve the quality of 
life — the outcomes— for our children and 
our families. 

In addition to what we learn from 
experience, we also can learn from 
gathering data and measuring 
broader trends that go beyond our 
experience. The role played by re- 
searchers in a free society is to pro- 
vide context and content to what 
would otherwise be mere anecdotal 
evidence. An event — or a trend — 
often has greater significance when 



it has been examined in an organ- 
ized fashion. 

This report's findings present twin 
challenges to the research commu- 
nity The first challenge is to pro- 
duce final products that encourage 
each of us to use our collective 
knowledge in ways that help real 
people in real-life situations. And 
the second challenge is to dissemi- 
nate these findings to the widest 
possible audience. Good research — 
like experience — provides a road 
map between where we are and 
where we hope to go in the future, 
by helping us better understand 
where we have been in the recent 
past. 

The observations gathered in this 
conference report and presented to 
the research community for its con- 
sideration have been offered in the 
spirit of honesty, of common sense 
and of constructive criticism. As 
with any productive enterprise, the 
conference — and the conference re- 
port — has raised more questions 
than it has answered. 

If there is one universal message 
from the six Working Groups that 
contributed to this report, it is that 
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practitioners and researchers alike 
want access to the knowledge base, 
they want to learn from each other 
through networking, and they want 
to be able to draw from an accessi- 
/' ble pool of knowledge that is useful 
and timely. In order to be truly use- 
ful, this pool must be expanded, be- 
cause it lacks essential ingredients, 
including outcomes and cost effec- 
tiveness, which currently limit its 
usefulness to the general public, as 
well as to members of the research 
community. 

But beyond our immediate goal of 
improving the quality and useful- 
ness of research, we must keep our 
focus squarely on our primary goal 
as educators, policymakers, and 
service providers — to improve the 
outcomes for children and families 
who seek our help in the life-long 
goal of self-improvement through 
understanding. Our pool of knowl- 
edge often goes beyond pure re- 
search and into the realm of 
experience. 

This report, and its attached lists of 
resources, also provides valuable in- 
formation needed to take the next 
step beyond self-examination and 
toward the building of a strong net- 
work of resources for future im- 
provement of our life-long search 
for knowledge through formal — 
and informal — education. 



Our children and our families must 
be at the heart of our reform ef- 
forts, and they must be involved in 
deciding what services are needed 
and how they are provided. As edu- 
cators, we must be committed to 
f exibility, to teamwork, and to mak- 
ing our families welcome inside our 
schools. As service providers, we 
must make the family the center of 
our efforts, with new hours, new at- 
titudes, and new models that are 
family-centered and stress the needs 
of the customer. As policymakers, 
we must place the family at the cen- 
ter of our efforts and make the pro- 
grams revolve around that center, 
rather than following old models 
that have forced the family into the 
services available, instead of design- 
ing the services around the needs 
of our families and our children. 

The true value of this report is that 
it gives educators, service providers, 
policymakers, and researchers alike 
a great deal to ponder by providing 
the observations that are the seeds 
for futire research and develop- 
ment. With families aid children at 
the center of our efforts, our chal- 
lenge is clear — to build a better fu- 
ture for our children by putting to 
good use what we have learned 
from our collective experiences. □ 
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Appendix A 



Exemplary Programs 
Represented at the Conference 



Part 1: School-Linked Comprehensive Programs 
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Santa Clara County Head Start Transition Project 
San Jose, California 



Who are the collaborators? 



Santa Clara County Office of Education 

Head Start Program 
Franklin-McKinley School District 
Center for Educational Planning 



What is the goal of the project? 



To sustain the gains of Head Start participation 
and help children and families make a successful 
transition to elementary school by extending the 
Head Start model of developmentally appropriate 
education, health, social services, and parent in- 
volvement into the early elementary grades of 
public school. 



Who participates in the project? 



Children and thek families from ldndergarten 
through second grade in 12 classes in two schools. 
The vast majority of the children come from low- 
income families; a large portion of the families are 
immigrants. Approximately 360 children are 
served at any given time. The ethnic breakdown is 
72 percent Hispanic, 5 percent Cambodian, 10 per- 
cent Vietnamese, 1 percent African American, and 
2 percent other. 



What services are provided? 



Education 
Health care 
Dental care 
Mental health care 

Social services and case management 
Parent involvement 

English as a Second Language (ESL) program 




How are collaborators evaluating their success? 



• Classroom observations 

• Interviews 

• Case studies 



What are the collaborators learning? 



Parents want to be involved in their children's 
education and are much more likely to be when 
the school can respond to their linguistic and 
cultural needs. 

• Teachers want to provide developmentally and 
culturally appropriate education for their chil- 
dren and are more likely to when they have ap- 
propriate training, materials, and support. 

• The development of an ongoing, sustainable 
collaboration takes commitment, communica- 
tion, and years. 

Contact person 

Don Lolce 
Head Start 

Santa Clara County Office of Education 
100 Skyport Drive, MC #225 
San Jose, CA 95110 
(408) 453-6547 (Phone) 
(408) 453-6894 (Fax) 






Early Education Services 
Brattleboro, Vermont 



Who are the collaborators? 



Department of Social Welfare 

Social and Rehabilitative Services 

Department of Employment and Training 

Mental Health Services 

Health Department 

Family and District Courts 

Visiting Nurse Association 

Local psychiatric hospital 

Schools 

Center-based and home day care providers 



What is the goal of the project? 



To promote healthy development of young chil- 
dren by preparing them to succeed in school 
and by enhancing the social, economic, and per- 
sonal well-being of the whole family. 
To empower the family to use existing commu- 
nity services more effectively and to work col- 
laboratively with families and the community to 
expand, improve, and link those services. 



Who participates in the project? 



Families with at least one child under five, pre- 
dominantly white and English speaking. Services 
provided to approximately 1 500 participants. 



What services are provided? 



Home visits 

Parent support and interest groups 

Early childhood education 

Parenting education 

Health services 

Counseling services 

Crisis intervention 

Advocacy 
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• Resource and referral 
e Mens programs 

• Recreational activities 

• Transportation 

• Adult services 

• Literacy training 

• Employment and training 

• Home management 

• Pre-school programs 

• Playgroups 

• Home-school transition activities 

• Home daycare training 

• Community workshops and training 

• Legislative advocacy 

• Community development 



How did collaborators evaluate their success? 



Interviews 

Observation 

Ethnography 

Standardized assessments 

On-going 4jantitative data collection 



What did the collaborators learn? 



Evaluation is ongoing. A final report of the Com- 
prehensive Child Development Program is forth- 
coming from the Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services. Local outcomes include significant 
increases in earned income, a reduction in welfare, 
increase in adult education, decrease in number of 
pregnancies, and an increase in birth weights. 

Contact person 

Judith Jerald, Director 
Early Education Services 
218 Canal Street 
Brattleboro,VT 05301 
(802) 254-3742 (Phone) 
(802) 254-3750 (Fax) 
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The Center for Successful Child Development 
The "Beethoven Project" 
Chicago, Illinois 

Who are the collaborators/primary funders? 

Beethoven Elementary school 
Harris Foundation 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 

Chicago Urban League 

State of Illinois (several agencies) 

Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 

Chicago Housing Authority 

What is the goal of the project? 

• To promote the healthy growth and develop- 
ment of children from before birth through age 
five so that they are prepared to achieve when 
they enter school. 

• To help parents build on their strengths as indi- 
viduals and as parents so they will be better able 
to foster the development of their children. 

Who participates in the project? 

Families in the Beethoven Elementary school 
area — approximately 150 African- American fami- 
lies annually 

What services are provided? 

• Home visiting 

• Social services for children, parents, and families 

• Primary care health center 

• Developmental childcare and Head Start 
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How are collaborators evaluating their success? 



In 1993, CSCD was selected by the Annie E. 
Casey Foundation to receive funding for a Founda- 
tion-sponsored initiative to evaluate four compre- 
hensive family support programs. In 1994, CSCD 
entered the first year of that three-year evaluation. 
The evaluation is being conducted by researchers 
at the National Committee to Prevent Child 
Abuse. 



What are the collaborators learning? 



Results are not available yet. 
Contact person 

Harriet Meyer, Executive Director 
The Ounce of Prevention Fund 
188 West Randolph, Suite 2200 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 853-6080 (Phone) 
(312) 853-3337 (Fax) 




James E. Biggs Early Childhood Education Center 
Covington, Kentucky 



Who are the collaborators? 



Covington Board of Education 
Children, Int. 



What is the goal of the project? 



To offer comprehensive, community-based ser- 
vices to eligible "at-risk" and handicapped three- 
and four-year-old children and their families. 



Who participates in the project? 



177 four-year-olds who qualified as "at-risk" based 
on the free lunch guidelines; 88 three-and four- 
year-old handicapped children regardless of family 
income; 42 children from a Chapter I class; and 64 
children who were in a home-based program. 



What services are provided? 



School classes from Monday through Thursday 

with teacher home visits on Friday 

Medical and dental services 

Vision, hearing, physical, and lead screening 

Hygiene, safety, anti-drug education 

Family advocates 

Adult literacy 

GED classes 

Speech and language therapy 
Occupational and physical therapy 
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How are collaborators eva luating their success? 

• Pre-and post-videotaped interaction of parents 
playing with children 

• Parent interviews 

• Parent and teacher checklists of child 
development 

• Comparison of skills and competencies of chil- 
dren who participated in the program with 
those who did not 

What are the collaborators learning? 

Analysis of the videotaped interaction indicates 
there was a statistically significant positive change 
in the parent-child interaction from pre-to post- 
taping. 

Contact person 

Dr. Diane Roketenetz, Dkector 
James E. Biggs ECE Center 
1124 Scott Boulevard 
Covington, KY 41011 
(606) 292-5895 (Phone) 
(606) 292-5916 (Fax) 
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School Board of Alachua County Family Services Center 

Gainesville, Florida 

Who are the collaborators? 

School Board of Alachua County 
HRS 

City of Gainesville 

Alachua County 

University of Florida 

Santa Fe Community College 

Mental Health Services, Inc. 

Many other community organizations 

What is the goal of the project? 

To empower families to become self-sufficient by 
providing, through community collaboration, a 
continuum of health, social, and educational ser- 
vices in a family-focused environment. 

Who participates in the project? 

At-risk young children, birth to grade five, and 
their families. Major focus is economically disad- 
vantaged. Over 750 children and their families 
were served in a year. About 80 percent of the 
families are African- American, and about 20 per- 
cent are white, based on enrollment in die Family 
Services Center's Even Start program. Most are 
young, female-headed families. 

What services are provided? 

• Case management 

• Education, adult/child literacy 

• Health and mental health 

• Social and economic services 

• Vocational/job employability skills 

• Drug prevention and treatment 

• Family liaison support 

• Transportation 

• Book and toy lending library 
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How are collaborators evaluating their success? 

• Adult literacy-CASAS pre- and post-test 

• Number of parents who completed GED or 
other educational goal 

• Regularity of attendance and participation of 
families in center's programs and activities 

• School readiness-gain scores on Preschool In- 
ventory and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tests 

• Case studies and interviews with participating 
families 

What are the collaborators lear ning? 

Success is achieved by organizations relinquishing 
ownership and turf and working together for the 
benefit of families. 

Contact person 

Bebe Fearnside 

(904) 955-7615 (Phone) 

(904) 955-6700 (Fax) 
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Harvard Family Research Project 
The Decker Family Development Center (DFDC) 

Barberton, Ohio 

Who are the collaborators? 

Barberton City Schools 
University of Akron 

Children's Hospital Medical Center of Akron 
JOBS program 

Ohio Department of Education 
Head Start 

Akron-Summit Community Action Agency 
Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Literacy 

What is the goal of the project? 

To break the cycle of intergenerational poverty in 
Barberton, Ohio through a one-stop family sup- 
port and early childhood intervention program 
providing an array of social, educational, and 
health services to parents and preschool-aged 
children. 



Who participates in the project? 



Low income families with preschool children; 
many JOBS participants. 



What services are provided? 



• Transportation 

• Nutrition 

• Adult literacy, parenting, and GED classes 

• Case management and social work visits 



How are the collaborators evaluating their success? 



A total of 161 families were evaluated over an 18- 
month period. Parents completed a parent evalu- 
ation form, and children were assessed using the 
Learning Accomplishment Profile. 
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What are the collaborators l earning? 

• Overall, scores from 7 LAP dimensions show 
that the program enhances child development 
by 60 percent over what would be expected 
without intervention. 

• There were gains in English and math scores. 

• Success obtained on all levels, particularly on 
personal/family and self-sufficiency dimensions. 

• Parents are satisfied with the program and find 
the staff easy to work with. 

Contact Person 

M. Elena Lopez 

Harvard Family Research Project 
Longfellow Hall, Appian Way 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 495-9108 (Phone) 
(617) 495-8594 (Fax) 
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Family Resource and Wellness Centers 
Tucson, Arizona 



Who are the collaborators? 



Four school districts: Amphitheater, Flowing 

Welis, Sunnyside Unified, and Tucson Unified 
City of Tucson 

Pima County Board of Supervisors 
Arizona State Agencies 



What is the goal of the project? 



To improve educational achievement by facilitat- 
ing the dell/ery of community-assessed health, 
mentai health, social, recreational and educational 
services to children, youth and families in the Tuc- 
son metropolitan area, thereby removing the barri- 
ers to success. 



Who participates in the project? 



At-risk and impoverished individuals and families 
are targets although others are served as well. It is 
estimated that thousands are served annually 



What services are provided? 



• Primary health care for adults and children 

• Food, clothing, and financial assistance 

• Adult educa Dn 

• Recreational programs 

• Counseling 

• Child care 

• General education assistance 



How are collaborators evaluating their success? 



Statistical evaluation is still in progress. 
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What are the collaborators learning? 



Anecdotal reports show that youngsters are mak- 
ing progress in attendance and participation in 
class; families are making progress in caring for 
themselves; and the community at large has recog- 
nized a problem exists and is now coordinating 
and collaborating with this effort. 

Contact person 

Patricia Lopez 

Director of Organizational Development 

Tucson Unified School District 

P.O. Box 40400 

Tucson, AZ 85717 

(602) 617-7485 (Phone) 

(C02) 629-8284 (Fax) 
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Farreli Area School District Family Center/Instructional 

Support Center 
Farrell, Pennsylvania 



Who are the collaborators? 



Farrell Area School District 
State Department of Education 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Health and Human Services 
Pennsylvania Department of Special Education 
MH/MR of Mercer County 
Children's Trust Fund 
VISTA 1994 



What is the goal of the project? 



To collaborate with families and community sup- 
port systems to better meet the educational and so- 
cial needs of all children. 



Who participates in the project? 



* Individuals from birth through age 12 and 
beyond 

• 65 percent minority, and approximately 250 
families served annually. 



What services are provided? 



• Head start 

• Day care 

• K-4 program 

• Instructional support team 

• Teen parenting 

• Elementary family center 

• Family center for child development 

• Primary health 

• Early intervention 

• School age child care 

• Infant/toddler care 




How are collaborators evaluating their success? 

On-site evaluation and audit by state and local 
officials. 

What are the collaborators learning? 

Program has not been in effect long enough to 
draw any conclusions based on the initial 
evaluation. 

Contact Person 

Steve Gurrera 

Elementary Principal and Federal Programs 

Coordinator 
Farrell Area Elementary School 
1600 Roemer Boulevard 
Farrell, Pennsylvania 16121 
(412) 346-6585 (Phone) 
(412) 346-0223 (Fax) 
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School of the Future Project 
Austin, Dallas, Houston, and San Antonio, Texas 

Who are the collaborators? 

The Hogg Foundation 

What is the goal of the project? 

To help improve the lives of the many Texas chil- 
dren in need and at the same time circumvent the 
problems created by so many existing programs 
that are diverse, single focus, and uncoordinated. 

Who participates in the project? 



Elementary and middle school students in Austin, 
Dallas, Houston, and San Antonio 



What services are provided? 



• Health services 

• Mental health services 

• Recreational 

• Family support 

• Parent education 

• Parental involvement 

• Conflict resolution and gang prevention 

How are collaborators evaluating their success? 

Conducted a series of student surveys covering — 

• ethnic identity 

• self-esteem 

• school climate 

• academic achievement 

• mental and physical health (Thomas Achen- 
bach's Youth Self-Report Survey (YSR) for mid- 
dle school students and a Teacher Report Form 
version (TRF) of Achenbach's YSR for elemen- 
tary school children) 
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What are the collaborators learning? 



• Notable differences in YSR sub scale scores 
when comparing the students surveyed in the 
participating middle schools (both experimental 
and comparison schools) and the students in the 
Achenbach national samples used as norms. 
Means calculated for each sub scale were much 
closer to the national means for the referred 
youth than for the nonreferred youth. 

• With the TSR scores, the scores tended to in- 
crease from kindergarten to fifth grade. Socio- 
economic status and ethnicity were considered 
strong predictors of higher scores on many of 
the scales. 

[This information is based on 1993 results. 
The evaluation is on-going.] 

Contact Person 

Dr. Wayne Holtzman 
Special Council 

Hogg Foundation for Mental Health 

The University of Texas at Austin 

P.O. Box 7998 

Austin, Texas 78713-7998 

(512) 471-5041 (Phone) 

(512) 471-9608 (Fax) 
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Stark County Project 
Summit School Family Resource Center 
Canton, Ohio 



Who are the collaborators? 



Canton City Schools 

Stark County Family Council 

Child and Adolescent Services Center 

Family Services 

Stark County Department of Human Services 
Parent Mentor Project 

Stark County African- American Mentor Project 
Ohio Department of Education Venture Capital 
Annie Casey Foundation 



What is the goal of the project? 



To bring the Summit together as a caring family 
for support, education, service, and recreation. 



Who participates in the project? 



Families living in the Summit School attendance 
area, 27 percent of which are minority. In 1994— 
95, 150 families were served. 



What services are provided? 



• Mentoring 

• Counseling 

• Early intervention assistance 

• Health clinics 

• Agency connection 

• Parenting classes 

• Recreation 

• Neighborhood foster care 

• Housing assistance 

• Library for parents and children 

• Child protective services 
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Evaluation in progress 



Contact Person 

Beth Dague 

Stark County Council Director 
Suite 1600, 800 Market North 
Canton, Ohio 44702 
(216) 455-1225 (Phone) 
(216) 455-2026 (Fax) 




Emmerton Elementary School Healthy Start Program 
San Bernadino, California 



Who are the collaborators? 



Department of Public Health 

Department of Public Social Services 

Department of Mental Health 

Department of Probation 

City of San Bernadino JTPA (Job Training) 

City of San Bernadino Redevelopment Agency 

City of San Bernadino Parks and Recreation 

City of San Bernadino Literacy Program 

San Bernadino City Unified School District 

Emmerton School Staff 

Children's Network 

Norton Air Force Base 

Parents, students, and community residents 



What is the goal of the project? 



Emmerton parents and community members 
will be able to identify health and mental needs 
of self and family members, locate and secure 
timely and appropriate services, and institute 
preventative/wellness practices. 
Emmerton students, parents, and community 
members, joining together with collaborative ef- 
forts, will establish a safe, stable, and affordable 
living environment. 

Collaborative members, school staff, parents, 
and community members will provide no fewer 
than 25 different programs for Emmerton resi- 
dents (children and adults) to meaningfully con- 
nect to school, work, and community in order to 
advance levels of education, life skills, employ- 
ment, and community service. 
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Who participates in the project? 

Families whose children attend Emmerton Ele- 
mentary School (814 students) in San Bernadino. 
The City of San Bernadino ranks number one in 
welfare population in the county, with 37.9 per- 
cent on aid; Seventy-four percent of the popula- 
tion in Emmerton neighborhood are on welfare. 

What services are provided? 

Services based on three major goals: 

• Emotionally, physically healthy children and 
families 

• Stable, safe, affordable housing and revitalization 

• Education and community-based programs 
which engage, challenge, and connect students 
and parents to the world of work, school and 
community. 

How are collaborators evaluating th eir success? 

• Developing computer database system for data 
collection 

• Onsite staff collects data on clients, services 
needed and those provided, and any follow-up 
that was needed. All data are being collected and 
formatted to conform with statewide evaluation 
requirements. 

What are the collaborators learning? ^ 

Evaluation is ongoing. Due to high mobility rates, 
a longitudinal study is difficult to conduct. Evalu- 
ation group needs to design a control group of sta- 
ble students to aid in this study. 

Contact Person: 

Faye Pointer 

Agency Collaboration Coordinator 
San Bernadino City Schools 
1888 Arden Avenue 
San Bernadino, CA 92404 
(909) 862-6400 (Phone) 
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The Children and Adolescents Network of DuPage 
DuPage County, Illinois 



Who are the collaborators? 



Council of Executive Directors made up of direc- 
tors of primary mental health, social, and educa- 
tional agencies in the county. 



What is the goal of the project? 



To assist DuPage County in making necessary 
changes in the mental health, social, and educa- 
tional system of care for children and youth with 
emotional or behavior disorders and their families. 



Who participates in the project? 



County residents who are at major risk of failing 
to develop the emotional, behavioral, academic 
and vocational skills required by society to become 
independent, self-sufficient adults and whose serv- 
ice needs are complex, requiring service coordina- 
tion and/or interagency collaboration to foster 
growth. The program serves approximately 35 stu- 
dents and their families annually. 



What services are provided? 



• Vocational 

• Educational 

• Medical 

• Social 

How are collaborators evaluating their success? 



Functional information has been collected includ- 
ing child status, family involvement, interagency 
collaboration, community-based services, financial 
costs, consumer satisfaction, and demographic 
information. 
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What are the collaborators learning? 



Data are currently being analyzed. 

Contact Person 

Carla Cumblad 
Project Director 

Children and Adolescents Network of DuPage 
31W701 Roosevelt Road 
West Chicago, Illinois 60185 
(708) 876-9772 (Phone) 
(708) 876-9893 (Fax) 
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Chatham-Savannah Youth Futures Authority 
Savannah, Georgia 

Who are the collaborators? 

Armstrong State College 
Chatham County Government 
Chatham County Health Department 
Savannah City Government 
Commission on Children and Youth 
Georgia Department of Family and 

Children's Services 
Economic Opportunity Authority 
Family Resource Center Advisory Council 
Georgia Department of Education 
Georgia Department of Labor 
Housing Authority of Savannah 
Memorial Medical Center 
Private Industry Council 
Project Success Churches 
Savannah Area Chamber of Commerce 
Savannah-Chatham Public Schools 
Savannah State College 

Tidelands Mental Health/Substance Abuse Center 
Union Mission Homeless Shelter 
United Way of the Coastal Empire 
United Way Member Agencies 
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What is the goal of the project? 

To create a community collaboration to bring 
about change in the policies, procedures, and fund- 
ing patterns of community institutions needed to 
enable the youth to become productive, economi- 
cally self-sustaining adults. 

Who participates in the project? 

" All families in the focus area of the Family Re- 

source Center; middle school students at high risk 
for substance abuse; middle school students two 
or more grades behind or with a high suspension 
rate; high school students with high course failure 
rates; and in-school teen mothers. 

What services are provided? 

• Case management 

• After school programs 

• Pre-school programs 

• School-to-work transition support 

• Adolescent health services 

• Adolescent mental health services 

• Mid-year promotions via CCP Labs 

• Family support and development through the 

Family Resource Center 

• Neighborhood outreach 

How are collaborators evaluati ng their success? 

• Tracked cohort data on eight identified school 

variables 

o Conducted qualitative and quantitative 
evaluations on specific programs 
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What are the collaborators learning? 

Mixed results: 

• Dropout and retention rates decreased, but sus- 
pensior and course failure rates increased. 

• Highest risk middle school students achieved 
the norm, but long term positive outcomes are 
not evident, 

• Immediate crisis intervention is stabilizing for 
short-term but not successful in keeping stu- 
dents in school in the long-term. 

Positive results: 

• Greater community and county awareness of 
the condition of children, 

• Greater success in grant writing activity through 
collaboration among agencies. 

Contact Person 

Gaye Smith 
Deputy Director 
Youth Futures Authority 
128 Habersham Street 
Savannah, Georgia 31412 
(912) 651-6810 (Phone) 
(912) 651-6814 (Fax) 
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School-Based Youth Services Program 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Who are the collaborators? 

New Jersey Department of Human Services 
29 Schools 

Mental health agencies 
Hospitals 

Family counseling agencies 
What is the goal of the project? 

To provide adolescents and children, especially 
those with problems, with the opportunity to com- 
plete their education, to obtain skills that lead to 
employment or additional education, and to lead a 
mentally and physically healthy life. 

Who participates in the project? 

• Adolescents between the ages 13-19, many of 
whom are at risk of dropping out of school, be- 
coming pregnant, using drugs, developing men- 
tal illness, or being unemployed. 

• 15,000 students served annually 

• 51 percent are female, 50 percent African- 
American, 23 percent Hispanic, and 26 percent 
white 

What services are provided? 

• Crisis intervention 

• Individual and family counseling 

• Primary and preventative health services 

• Drug and alcohol abuse counseling 

• Employment counseling, training, and placement 

• Summer and part-time job development 

• Referrals to health and social services 

• Recreational 




How are collaborators evaluatin g their success? ■ 

Outside evaluators are working to evaluate various 
parts of the program. The Annie E. Casey Foun- 
dation has contracted to conduct an extensive 
evaluation over the next three years. 

What are the collaborators le arning? 

Results are not available at this time. 
Contact Person 

Roberta Knowiton, Director 
School-Based Youth Services Program 
Department of Human Services 
CN700 

Trenton, New Jersey 08625 
(609) 292-7901 (Phone) 
(609) 984-7380 (Fax) 
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School-Based Youth Services Program 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Who are the Collaborators? 

Department of Human Services-New Jersey 
University of Medicine and Dentistry of 

New Jersey 
Community Mental Health Center 
New Brunswick Tomorrow 
New Brunswick Public Schools 

What is the goal of the project? 

To serve as a "drop-out" prevention initiative fo- 
cusing on services that specifically address "at-risk 
factors" for dropping out of school. Based on the 
theme of "one-stop shopping" the program pro- 
vides five basic service components. 

Who participates in the project? 

The approximately 5,000 students enrolled in the 
New Brunswick Public Schools. The ethnic break- 
down is 49 percent African- American, 44 percent 
Hispanic, 5 percent white, and 2 percent Asian. 
The SBYSP provides services to children and their 
families pre-kindergarten through high school. 

What services are provided? 

• Mental health including substance abuse preven- 
tion services. 

• Physical health 

• Teen parenting/child care services 

• Career/ employment services 

• Social and recreational activities 
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How are collaborators evaluating their success? 



Client satisfaction questionnaires 

• Conducted community surveys about knowl- 
edge, acceptance, and accessibility of the 
services. 

• A formative evaluation by professional evalua- 
tors is scheduled to commence September 1995. 



What are the collaborators learning? 



SBYSP is well-integrated into the school system 
and is accepted by the community as an essential 
service to New Brunswick children. 

Contact person 

Gail Reynolds 

Director, School-based Youth Services 
1125 Livingston Street 
New Brunswick, NJ 08901 
(908) 745-5301 (Phone) 
(908) 745-5496 (Fax) 
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South Tama County School-Based Youth Services Project 

Tama, Iowa 



Who are the collaborators? 



Mental Health Clinic 
Public Health Services 
Juvenile Court Office 
Department of Human Services 
Mid-Iowa Community Action 
Alternative Services, Inc. 
Domestic Violence Alternative 
Covenant Medial Center 
Catholic Charities 
job Service of Iowa 
Jobs Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
Job Corps 

Iowa Valley Community College 
Mesquaki Alcohol & Drug Abuse 



What is the goal of the project? 



To help ensure that every South Tama student 
graduate is employable, healthy and drug- free. It is 
STCSBYSP's premise that any student on any 
given day could be at risk so it strives to serve all 
students while targeting those most at risk. 



Who participates in the project? 



South Tama middle and high school students 
(grades 6-12), drop-outs to age 21, and their fami- 
lies. The program also offers various services to 
other adults in the community under the belief 
that a healthier community leads to healthier fami- 
lies who raise healthier kids. Starting in the fall 
1994, the project expanded its services to the ele- 
mentary level. The project's school has a 16.3 per- 
cent minority population consisting mainly of Na- 
tive Americans (1 1.3 percent) and Hispanic (4 
percent). In 1993-94,962 students had at least one 
contact with die Center. 
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What services are provided? . 

' • Mental health, individual, family, group, and cri- 

sis counseling; diagnostic evaluations; emer- 
gency hotline 

• Health services including pregnancy testing, 
physicals, nutritional counseling, WIC, dental as- 
sessments, immunizations, and education 

• Substance abuse assessments, educational 
groups, support groups 

• Intense supervision and independent living. 

• Family development and basic needs. 

• Pre- and post-pregnancy counseling and adop- 
tion services 

• Counseling for family violence and sexual 
assault 

• Employment services such as work experiences, 
job training, apprenticeships, college/ career ex- 
ploration, job searches, etc. 

• GED, Learning Lab for credits needed to gradu- 
ate, and tutoring 

• Recreational services 

• Limited daycare 

• New for 1994-95: a mentoring program 

How are collaborators e valuating their success? 

Since the spring of 1991, staff at the Center have 
tracked demographics, services, contacts, and out- 
comes. This information is added to a database 
throughout the school year. A copy of this infor- 
mation (minus names and addresses) is sent to the 
Iowa Department of Education, where it is tabu- 
lated and summarized. Evaluations are also gener- 
ated through annual student and parent surveys. 
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What are the collaborators learning? 



Overall, these have been highly favorable of the 
SBYSP, and results show an increase in attendance 
and grade point averages (GPAs); however, the 
programs have not yet decreased the drop-out 
rate. Results also have indicated a need to work 
harder to pull in Native American students since 
this population makes up 50 percent of the drop- 
outs, yet only 1 1 percent of the student popula- 
tion. Detailed evaluation results are lengthy and 
may be requested from the people listed above, 

Contact person 

John Legg 

High School Principal 
South Tama County Schools 
1715 Harding Street 
Tama, IA 52339 
(515) 484-4345 (Phone) 
(515) 484-5152 (Fax) 
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The Children's Aid Society's Community Schools Program 

New York, New York 



Who are the collaborators? 



Intermediate School 218 
Primary School 5 
Children's Aid Society 



What is the goal of the project? 



To extend the use of existing facilities so they be- 
come multi-service centers providing all services 
required by neighborhood children and families. 



Who participates in the project? 



Children and families in the Washington 
Heights/Inwood area at the northern tip of Man- 
hattan. Heavily Hispanic area with 30 percent new 
immigrants from the Dominican Republic Just 
less than half of the population makes under 
$10,000 per year. High crime area. 



What services are provided? 



• Health services 

• Before and after school programs 

• Academic support 

• Career readiness 

• Arts and recreation programs 

• Parent resource centers 

• Summer programs 

• Community development 

How are collaborators evaluating their success? 



By measuring attendance, test scores, incidents 
of violence, and observations of the school en- 
vironment and personnel attitude 
The Children's Aid Society staff is beginning a 
10-year longitudinal study to evaluate the schools 
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What are the collaborators learning? 

• Test scores have increased 15 points in both 
math and reading 

• Attendance is the highest in the district 

• No incident of violence in an area where vio- 
lence in schools occurs every day 

• No property destruction or graffiti 
Contact Person 

C. Warren Moses (Pete) 
Associate Executive Director 
The Children's Aid Society 
105 East 22nd Street 
New York, New York 10010 
(212) 949-4936 (Phoned 
(212) 477-3705 (Fax) 
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Alianza Dominicana, Inc. 
La Plaza Beacon School 
New York, New York 



Who are the collaborators? 



New York City Department of Youth Services 
The Annie E, Casey Foundation 
New York Community Trust 
Northern Manhattan Coalition for 

Immigrant's Rights 
Dominican Women's Development Center 
Concilio De Organizations Dominicanas, Inc. 



What is the goal of the project? 



To provide comprehensive and integrated social, 
educational, recreational, and vocational services 
to at-risk children, youth and families in a central- 
ized, community school-based setting. 



Who participates in the project? 



Residents living in the Washington Heights/In- 
wood community in New York City, This includes 
5,000 youth between 6 and 21 years of age and 
3,000 adults age 21 and older. Approximately 95 
percent of the clients are Hispanic, mostly of Do- 
minican ancestry, while 5 percent are of African- 
American origin. 




What services are provided? 



Recreation and sports activities 

• After school programs 

• Day camp 

• Counseling 

• Tutorino; 

• GED/ESL classes for adults 

• Immigration/paralegal services 

• Citizenship counseling 
© Pregnancy prevention 

• Drug prevention and a 500-seat auditorium for 
community-wide activities. 

How are collabo rators evaluating their success? 

• Coordinator of Client Services continuously as- 

sesses and evaluates client satisfaction and pro- 
gram effectiveness. 
• A computerized evaluation system is being es- 
tablished through a client database to record 
and evaluate program outcomes. The database 
will set the groundwork for a longitudinal study 
of Alianza's services. 

What are the collaborators learning? 



Evaluation still in progress. 
Contact person 

Sandino Sanchez and Eddie Silverio 
L,a Plaza Beacon School 
515 West 182nd Street 
New York, New York 10033 
(212) 740-1960 (Phone) 
(212) 740-1967 (Fax) 
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The Career Ladder Program 
Burien, Washington 

Who are the collaborators? 

Public School District 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

Adult Service Employment Agencies 

What is the goal of the project? 

Ongoing career development of youths who 
would not otherwise be employed, upwardly mo- 
bile, or succeeding in post-secondary school. 

Who participates in the project? 

Youth, ages 16-25, identified as having mild dis- 
abilities-including teen parents, youth from foster 
homes, youth at risk of dropping out, youth from 
low income families. The ethnic breakdown indi- 
cates 51 percent African- American; 22 percent 
Hispanic; 15 percent white; 5 percent Chinese- 
American; 3 percent Filipino; 2 percent Viet- 
namese; 1 percent Japanese; Native American; and 
Middle Eastern. The program has served 127 stu- 
dents in its first five years. 

What services are provided? 

• On-the-job training 

• Intern opportunities 

• Job-keeping skills 

• Social skills 

• Peer counseling techniques 

• Job search skills 
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How are collaborators evaluating the k success? 

Graduates were contacted every six months and 
queried about percent of time employed, hourly 
earnings, level of benefits, post-secondary educa- 
tional level, number of courses completed, per- 
ceived positive work life changes, and perceived 
negative work life changes. 

What are the collaborators learning? 

92 percent of the participants were working, in 
college, or a combination of the two. 

Contact Person 

Dr. Shepherd Siegal, Director 

Career Ladder Program 

Puget Sound Educational Service District 

400 SW 152nd Street 

Burien, Washington 98166-2209 

(206) 439-6909 (Phone) 

(206) 439-3961 (Fax) 
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Comprehensive Services for School Age Parents 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Who are the collaborators? 

The School District of Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania Department of Education 

U.S. Department of Education 

U.S. Department of Maternal and Child Health 

Temple University 

Wee Care 

Health Federation of Philadelphia 
Zeta Phi Beta 

National Institute for Parents As Teachers 

What is the goal of the project? 

To provide an alternative middle and high school 
educational program for pregnant and parenting 
teens. Combining both educational and social ser- 
vices, it offers pregnant students small classes, indi- 
vidualized instruction, AGE/GED classes, and a 
variety of social services. Its objectives are to re- 
tain pregnant and parenting students in school, 
support them until graduation and transition to 
post-secondary education, insure normal birth 
weights, provide parenting education, and monitor 
a timely immunization program for infants. 

Who participates in the project? 

Any pregnant teen enrolled in a School District of 
Philadelphia school. Approximately 98 percent are 
African- Americans with whites and Hispanics 
making up the remaining 2 percent. The majority 
come from families below the poverty level. Total 
program enrollment is approximately 400. 
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What services are provided? 



• Educational services 

• GED classes 

• Daycare 

• Home health visiting 

• Parenting program 

• School nurse 

How are collaborators evaluating th eir success? 

An independent researcher has collected data 
through observations, document reviews, inter- 
views. The researcher reviewed nationally formed 
surveys and created a computer-assisted data base 
for on-site use. 

What are the collaborators learning? 

" Evaluation to date has demonstrated that infants 

and toddlers connected to the program are fully 
immunized and that mothers have a greater inci- 
dence of normal or better birth weights as com- 
pared to general teenage birth statistics. There is a 
strong suggestion that student retention is greater 
as compared to the drop-out rates of pregnant stu- 
dents who do not attend. 

Contact person 

Joyce Robinson 
Parent Educator 

Comprehensive Sen ices for School-Age Parents 

Seltzer Hall, 4th Floor 

1700 N. Broad Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19121 

(215) 684-5093 (Phone) 

(215) 684-5201 (Fax) 
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Mujeres Y Hombres Nobles 
Los Angeles, California 

Who are the collaborators? 

Los Angeles County Office of Education, 

Division of Alternative Education 
Los Angeles Conservative Corps 
Madrinas/Padrinos Program 
University of Southern California 
California State University Los Angeles 
East Los Angeles Community College 
Roybal Community Health Center 
Santa Marta Hospital 

Maravilla Housing Project/Parent Advisory 

Council 
Youth Leadership Council 
Los Angeles County Office of Probation 
Los Angeles Sheriffs 
Soledad Enrichment Action 
Department of Public Social Services 
District Attorney's Office 
Gangs For Peace 
Building Up LA. 
Booth Memorial Salvation Army 

What is the goal of the project? 

To provide integrated services to middle and high 
school age youth who are highly at risk of gang ac- 
tivity and/or substance/alcohol abuse, 

Who participates in the project? 

Largely Latino urban community in east Los 
Angeles 
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What services are provided? 



• Academic services 

• Counseling services 

• Gang risk reduction 

• Drug prevention and treatment 

• Job training 

• Leadership training 

• Cultural pride and seif-esteem 

• Conflict resolution and mediation 

• Arts program 



How are collaborators evaluating their success? 



(Project is in second year of a five-year evaluation 
process.) 

Quantitative data analysis from — 

• student information including exit date, test 
scores, grades, promotion rates, and graduation 
rates 

• formal survey information on drug/ substance 
abuse and gang activity 

• demographic information 

Qualitative data analysis from — 

• observations 

• interview* of teachers, counselors, probation of- 
ficers, parents 

• review of related documents 



What are the collaborators learning? 



Quantitative: 

• Twice as many boys as girls, ranging from 13-18 
years old 

• Majority from Los Angeles with others from 
Mexico, Central America, and Vietnam 

• 50 percent of students come from single parent 
homes 
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• Approximately two-thirds of the students speak 
a language other English as primary language in 
the home. 

• Twice as many students attended English-only 
elementary programs than those who were in a 
bilingual classroom. 

• 75 percent of the students have some family 
member affiliated with gangs at some point; 50 
percent indicate there is current involvement. 

• Gang involvement lasts from less than three 
months to more than three years. 

Qualitative: 

• There exists a range of highly effective to mod- 
erately effective learning and instruction across 
academic programs. 

• There is a varying range of active student en- 
gagement in academic and non-academic 
activities 

• "Traditional paradigms" in service delivery (iso- 
lation vs collaboration) and under girding philo- 
sophical orientation across program compo- 
nents is questioned. 

• In a culture of respect, acceptance, and responsi- 
bility, students are experiencing some type of 
success. 

Contact Person 

Lillian Vega Castaneda 

Program Evaluator/Associate Professor 

California State University San Marcos 

San Marcos, California 

(619) 750-4282 (Phone) 

(619) 750-4282 (Fax) 

e-mail: lillian_castaneda@csusm.edu 
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Migrant Education Summer Institute 
Central and South Florida 



Who are the collaborators? 

Migrant Child Education Prograrr 

Adult Migrant & Seasonal Farm Worker Program 

Food and Nutrition Program 

What is the goal of the project? 

To help motivate at-risk migrant students to stay 
in school and obtain a high school diploma. The 
program emphasizes the need for an education in 
today's increasingly technological society. 

Who participates in the project? 

Migrant students ages 14-21, grades 6-12, and 
dropouts. Approximately are 90 percent Hispanic, 
7 percent African- American, 1 percent white and 
2 percent other. 

What services are provided? 

• Room and board 

• Academic instruction 

• Tutorial services 

• Guidance and counseling services 

• Recreational activities 

• Career development 

• Self-concept improvement 

• Health services 

How are collaborators evaluating thek success? 

The participants in the summer institute were 
compared to a control group in the aieas of gradu- 
ation and school persistence and dropout rates 
over a four-year study. 
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the collabor ator s learning? 

Of the 230 participants in the original summer in- 
stitute, 89 percent were still in school or had gradu- 
ated four years later. This compared to a control 
group of 232 students where only 54 percent had 
graduated or were still in school. While the pattern 
of dropout percentages mirrored that of the con- 
trol group, the actual percentages were signifi- 
cantly less at each grade level. 

Contact person 

Bridget McGilvra 

Chapter 1 Migrant Resource Specialist 
Summer Migrant Institute 
P.O. Box 9069 

Bradenton, FL 34206-9069 
(813) 741-7428 (Phone) 
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Exemplary Programs 
Represented at the Conference 



Part 2: Interprofessional Development Programs 
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The Training fot Interprofessional Collaboration (TIC) 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 



Who coordinates the program? 



The Training for Interprofessional Collaboration 
(TIC) Steering Committee is made up of faculty 
members, staff, and one student. 



What types of interprofessional activities occur? 



In the community: 

Students enrolled in degree programs are divided 
into cohorts by discipline and they remain to- 
gether as cohort members throughout the pro- 
gram. Each cohort meets in the community for a 
number of weeks during the planning stages of 
the project The project that they plan is the on- 
site integration. 

In the degree program: 

Each student involved in the course is required to 
attend class weekly. The class is designed to teach 
students how to collaborate effectively. 



How is the community served? 



The service provided depends upon which project 
the cohort has decided to work. The cohorts are 
chosen based upon student interest and back- 
ground. Care is taken to see that the cohorts are a 
"mixed bag" of professional areas. The members 
of the class meet for a number of weeks, learning 
about how to effectively provide integrated ser- 
vices for children and families. Then the group 
splits and the cohorts meet in the community with 
community members and it is then that they de- 
cide on a project that they will endeavor to pursue. 
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How do schools participate? 

Schools (in the South Central School District and 
the Central School District) participate as the sites 
for cohort projects. Schools are active in helping 
cohorts decide what kind of projects to pursue. 
They are major stakeholders in the collaboration. 

How long has the interprofessional program been operating? 

The program has been in existence for three years. 
This is the last year of external funding for the 
projectas a pilot project for the University. Pro- 
ject staff is working to institutionalize program. 

What clinical experiences are offered? 

Each student involved in the class receives clinical 
experience through his or her own school (nurs- 
ing, social work, education, etc). Involvement in 
the class helps students to choose clinical experi- 
ences that are related to their class experience. 

How is the program evaluated? 

There is a very strong evaluation team made up of 
two faculty members (steering committee mem- 
bers), and two research assistants. The evaluation 
of the program has helped in very substantive 
ways to improve the program. For example, in 
year one the course was all didactic. Evaluation re- 
sults revealed need for some practical experience. 
In year two, the evaluation results revealed that 
each cohort needed to be expo^d to a practitio- 
ner, which lead to having one cohort guide as a 
practitioner and one as a faculty member. 

Contact Person: 

Richard Brandon 

Execute Director, Human Services Policy Center 
324 Pamngton Hall DC-14 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 
(206) 543-8483 (Phone) 



ATE Commission on Leadership in 
Interprofessional Education 
Texas A & M University 
College Station, Texas 

Who are the members? 

The ATE Commission on Leadership in Interpro- 
fessional Education is a 55-member group repre- 
senting ten professions serving children and fami- 
lies. Everyone is engaged in integrated services 
and interprofessional training. 

What types of interprofessional activities occur? 

In the community: 

Integration occurs at meetings where members 
come together to discuss specific projects and po- 
sition papers. One of the main themes is deter- 
mining what each profession needs to know about 
other professions in order to build bridges and 
provide integrated services to children and 
families. 

How is the community served? 

The service that the commission provides is pri- 
marily in the area of technical assistance to various 
projects and institutions to help them improve the 
services that they provide to families and children. 
The commission also suggests legislation and 
writes concept papers on subjects pertaining to in- 
tegrated services and/or interprofessional training. 

How long has the interprofessional program been operating? 

The program began in February 1993 with the 
first meeting in Los Angeles. 
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What clinical experiences are offered? 

The commission itself does not provide opportu- 
nities for clinical experience. However, each of 
the interprofessional training projects that is in- 
volved with the commission, has clinical compo- 
nents to its program. 

How is the program evaluated? 

The main evaluation tool is feedback from partici- 
pants which is presently being used to help rede- 
fine the statement of purpose and requirements 
for inclusion in the commission. 

Contact Person: 

Dean Corrigan, Professor 

Chair, ATE Commission on Leadership in 

Interprofessional Education, Commitment 

to Education 
Texas A & M University 
College Station, TX 77843-4241 
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Healthy and Ready to Learn 
Honolulu, Hawaii 



What types of interprofessional activities occur? 



In the community: 

The on-site integration occurs in the magnet activi- 
ties. These are meetings where the professionals 
give input concerning the families that are being 
served, allowing professionals to comment based 
on their areas of expertise. 

In the degree program: 

The Health and Education Collaborative (the train- 
ing component of Healthy and Ready to Learn) 
provides training for pediatric and ob-gyn resi- 
dents to provide preventive healthcare. 



How is the community served? 



The program offers preventive healthcare, educa- 
tion, and social support services provided by Uni- 
versity of Hawaii School of Medicine pediatric 
and ob-gyn residents and an interprofessional 
team made up of a nurse practitioner, an early 
childhood educator, and a social worker to at-risk 
children from birth to five years of age and their 
families. 



How do schools participate? 



The program administrators are anticipating and 
planning for coordination of services with the 
schools. They are in the process of making pre- 
liminary linkages with the schools. There are a 
number of teenage pregnant women who are in- 
volved with the Healthy and Ready to Learn 
Project. 
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How long has the inter professional pr ogf am been oper atin gt 
" " The program began in February 1 994. 



What clinical experien ces are offered? __ 

The pediatric and ob-gyn residents gain their clini- 
cal experiences providing preventive healthcare to 
families in rural Oahu. 

How is the program eval uated? . 

Given that the program is so new, evaluation re- 
sults have not been obtained. There is, however, 
an evaluation plan and administrators are in the 
process of finding an evaluator. The evaluation 
will focus on direct services and the improvement 
in health and education outcomes; collaboration, 
the successes and pitfalls; and community re- 
sponse to the program. 

Contact Person: 

Sharon Taba 

Healthy and Ready to Learn 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
(808) 536-7702 (Phone) 
(808) 528-2376 (Fax) 
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The Interprofessional Commission of Ohio (ICO) 

Columbus, Ohio 

What types of interprofessional activities occur? 

In the community: 

The commission coordinates university service ef- 
forts to the community There are fifteen disci- 
plines (education, law, medicine, nursing, social 
work, theology, psychology, etc.) that work directly 
with communities in areas of health, education, 
economic growth and human services. 

In the degree program: 

There is a classroom component in which stu- 
dents are offered courses that are designed to 
benefit students from a number of disciplines. 
For example, there is a course in the planning 
stages called community development. The 
course is designed to prepare students from a num- 
ber of disciplines to participate in community de- 
velopment using their various professional exper- 
tise in conjunction with other professionals. 

How is the community served? 

Services provided to the community are in the 
form of research, information dissemination, and 
direct services provided by professionals and pre- 
professionals to the children and families of Ohio. 
This program is unique in that it also provides 
services to professional associations in the area of 
improving collaboration among professions. Spe- 
cifically, the commission provides interprofes- 
sional planning, training and education for com- 
munities, institutions and agencies interested in 
collaboration. 
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What clinical experiences are offered? 



There is a newly developed fifteen-discipline initia- 
tive that provides fifteen top graduate students 
with the opportunity to work along with a faculty 
mentor directly in the community. For the past 
twenty years, the ICO has provided teams of pre- 
professionals for service to schools, health provid- 
ers, and others for clinical experience. 



How do schools participate? 



The schools participate as recipients of services 
from various teams and individuals from the uni- 
versity. The schools send individual, teachers and 
teams of teachers to participate in interprofes- 
sional seminars on issues related to children and 
their families. 

How long has the interprofessional program been operating? 

The program began in January 1973 with about 
seven disciplines involved. As of 1995, fifteen dis- 
ciplines are involved. 



How is the program evaluated? 



Qualitative evaluation of the total program has in- 
cluded comprehensive interviews with a wide 
range of program participants and service recipi- 
ents. Specific project evaluation is generally a com- 
bination of qualitative and quantitative methodolo- 
gies designed by the principal investigators) and 
staff. Evaluations have been very positive and en- 
couraging. Projects achieve their specific goals. 
The impact of the total program is positive. 

Contact Person(s): 

Luvern Cunningham, Consultant 

The Interprofessional Commission of Ohio 

1501 Neil Avenue - Suite 104 

Columbus, OH 43201 

(614) 337-1334 (Phonr) 

(614) 337-1115 (Fax) 
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University of Southern California Interprofessional Initiative 

Los Angeles, California 

What types of interprofessional activities occur? 

In the community: 

There are interdisciplinary teams of preprofession- 
als from education, social work, public administra- 
tion, nursing, dentistry, and sociology who coordi- 
nate services at a rnmber of school and health 
and human services ^ites. 

In the degree program: 

Built into the training of these pre-professionals is 
a curriculum (eight different courses are offered) 
that stresses integration among professionals. For 
example, a course was offered in the fall semester 
tided, "Seminar in Integrated Services for Families 
and Children." Students participating in the course 
(which was co-taught by faculty from social work, 
education, public administration, and nursing) 
were graduate and undergraduate students from 
nursing, social work, psychology, education, and 
public administration. 

How is the community served? 

The program seeks to provide family-centered, in- 
tegrated services (education, health, and human 
services) to children and families in South Central 
Los Angeles. 

How do schools participate? 

Schools serve as operational sites for preprofes- 
sional teams. 

How long has the interprofessional program been operating? 

'The pilot of the program was Fall of 1993. 
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What clinical experie nces are offered? 

Eac h operational site has one full team of interns 

(from various disciplines), the tasks performed 
vary depending upon the site, the team, and the in- 
tern. Pre-professionals work with school staff to 
aid their servicing of students, they work directly 
with students to provide and/or coordinate ser- 
vices, and they work as researchers to determine 
what is happening in schools regarding integrated 
services and what needs to be done. 

How is the program evaluated? 

A formative evaluation plan was begun last spring, 
however, it became clear to the faculty that in or- 
der to do an effective, rich evaluation, the evalu- 
ation team must be interdisciplinary. The program 
director is in the process of determining which 
professions should be represented on the evalu- 
ation team. 



Contact Person(s): 

Stephanie Taylor-Dinwiddie 
Executive Director 
Waite Phillips Hall of Education 
University of Southern California 
Suite 303E 

Los Angeles, CA. 90089-0031 
(213) 740-3279 (Phone) 
(213) 746-8142 (Fax) 
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Early Childhood Training Team 
Univeristy of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 

Who Coordinates the program? 

An Advisory committee made up of University of 
Vermont faculty and community members pre- 
pare Early Intervention Specialists to Serve In- 
fants, Toddlers and Preschoolers At-Risk or With 
Identified Disabilities and Their Families Within 
Rural Vermont. 

What types of interprofessional activities occur? 

In the community: 

Sites are chosen for their transdisciplinary nature. 
The integration that occurs on site involves stu- 
dents using their previously acquired skills in con- 
junction with knowledge derived from the pro- 
gram to serve community members. 

In the degree program: 

The Master's program intentionally recruits and ac- 
cepts people who have a variety of professional 
backgrounds (physical therapy, speech therapy, 
nursing, and early childhood education) who are 
trained to be early interventionists. The integra- 
tion occurs at the classroom level where students 
are encouraged to share the expertise that theyVe 
gained in previous professional areas. Every stu- 
dent must integrate what they know to serve the 
community. 
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How is the community served? 

The program provides family- centered, integrated 
early childhood special education services to 
young children and dieir families within the com- 
munity. The program also prepares professionals 
from the community (already employed in human 
and social services) and those who come from vari- 
ous professional backgrounds to focus on family- 
centered special education services. 

How do schools participate? 

The schools serve as sites for practical experience 
and co-supervise students. 

How long has the interprofes sional program been operating? ■ 

The program has been in existence for six years. 

What clinical experiences are offered? 

Practicum sites are chosen based upon their 
transdisciplinary nature. Every student must use 
previously acquired and newly gained knowledge 
to serve children and families in the community. 

How is the program evaluated? 

Evaluations are conducted on a number of levels. 
Students evaluate faculty and their practical experi- 
ence. Family members (in families that are prac- 
ticum sites) evaluate students on their abilities to 
be family centered. School administrators evaluate 
students on school performances. The advisory 
committee uses ail of this evaluation material to 
make formative changes in the program. 

Contact Person(s): 

Karla Hull, Training Project Coordinator 
Early Childhood Training Team 
499C Waterman Building 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05405 
(802) 656-4031 (Phone) 
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The Institute for Educational Renewal at Miami University 
Miami (of Ohio) University 
Oxford, Ohio 

What types of interprofessional activities occur? 

In the community: 

Groups of students and faculty from social work, 
health, and education areas work together to pro- 
vide services for children and their families in 
school settings. In one high school, a school-based 
health education program is offered to adoles- 
cents. In a middle school, fifteen service provid- 
ers representing several health and social service 
agencies have been co-located. 

In the degree program: 

The training focus is academically-oriented public 
service. The purpose of the public service per- 
formed by pre-professionals is to help them to de- 
velop the skills necessary to provide integrated ser- 
vices to their students. 

How is the community served? 

The services provided vary according to the site. 
For example, in Cincinnati's west end, two middle 
schools (Bloom and Porter), are centers for school- 
linked services and family resource centers. They 
are sites of school/community consortia, family 
support and housing services, economic develop- 
ment, and neighborhood revitalization. 

How do schools participate? 

There are eleven school communities participating 
in the program. Schools and the social service sys- 
tems are partners. Schools are teaching university 
students. 
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How long has the inte rprofessional pr ogtam been operating ? 

The program began, with the 1990-91 academic 
year. 

What clinical experiences are offered? 

For one semester (fifteen weeks), education stu- 
dents work with social workers, health care profes- 
sionals, and academically-oriented public service 
teachers in a school setting learning to provide the 
most complete service for children and their 
families. 



How is the program evaluated? 



The evaluation plan consists of three main foci: 

• Determining the necessary conditions for 
change. 

• Looking at program outcomes for children and 
youth. 

» Determining the range of services needed for 

children and youth. 
The results have varied by school. 
Contact Person(s): 

Hal A. Lawson 
Phillips Hall 
Miami University 
Oxford, OH 45056 
(513) 529-2728, (Phone) 
(513) 529-5006 (Fax) 
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Project TEACH 
Jackson State University 
Jackson, Mississippi 

What types of interprofessional activities occur? 

In the community: 

The integration occurs when student teachers of- 
fer assistance to practicing teachers and students 
regarding social services. Pre- service teachers, af- 
ter doing internships with social service agencies, 
do their student teaching in schools, advising 
teachers about the services that agencies provide. 

In the degree program: 

There is a module of courses offered that requires 
a social services internship. The internship cannot 
be done if the student has not had one of these 
courses. 

How is the community served? 

The community is served by the program in con- 
junction with the social service agencies and the 
schools. Pre-service and in-service teachers are 
given insight into the kinds of services that social 
and human services agencies provide. The insight 
makes them more able to serve their students. 

How do schools participate? 

The schools participate by accepting and training 
student teachers. In-service teachers attend yearly 
conferences with social and human services per- 
sonnel to learn more about the services provided. 

How long has the interprofessional program been operating? 

The program has been in existence since June 
1993. 




What clinical experiences ate offered? 

Students are given experience working in social 
and human service agencies and in the schools as 
student teachers. 

How is the progra m evaluated? 

The funding source for the program is the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion (AACTE) to whom quarterly and annual re- 
ports are submitted. Evaluation of the program 
occurs on a number of levels. Site supervisors 
(within the human and social service agencies) 
evaluate student performance, the students evalu- 
ate the social and human service agencies, and 
master teachers evaluate students' teaching per- 
formance, and master teacher and agency person- 
nel evaluate the conferences provided. Changes 
to the program are made in light of evaluation 
findings. 

Contact Person(s): 

Ms. Yolanda Pannell 
Project Coordinator 
Jackson State University 
Counseling and Human Resource Education 

Department 
1325 Lynch Street 
P.O. Box 17122 
Jackson, MS 39217 
(601) 968-2361 (Phone) 
(601) 968-7048 (Fax) 
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Albuquerque Human Services Collaborative 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Who are the members? 

Albuquerque Human Services Collaborative in- 
cludes a grouping of between 40 and 60 commu- 
nity service organizations. 

What types of interprofessional activities occur? 

In the community: 

Develop and pilot test strategies at the school site 
that enable schools, health, justice, and social ser- 
vice agencies to work together to strengthen sup- 
port for healthy development of children and 
youth. 

In the degree program: 

Establish and pilot test a community-based profes- 
sional development component of the curriculum 
that will increase the knowledge, skills, and oppor- 
tunities for school personnel, health, justice and 
social service personnel to work cooperatively to 
facilitate children in reaching their full potential. 

How is the community served? 

This is primarily a research project to ascertain the 
role of colleges of education in interprofessional 
development related to professional preparation 
programs and professional development pro- 
grams. Preprofessionals (from education, health, 
human, and social service fields) involved in the 
project, also provide services directly to the 
community. 
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How do schools participate? 



Schools act as partners in the effort to secure ser- 
vices for children. Schools do the needs assess- 
ments for the community and work with social, 
health, human, and social service agencies to en- 
sure that the services are secured. 

How long has the interpro fessional program been operatin g? 

" The program began January 1,1993. 

What clinicil experiences are offered? 



The program provides pre- and in-service clinical 
experience in the areas of education, health, jus- 
tice, and social and human services. 



How is the program evaluated? 



There are on-going quantitative and qualitative 
evalua^-is of die program. The outcomes of the 
evaluations direct future activities. 

Contact Person(s)i 

William Kane 
Principal Investigator 
College of Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 
(505) 277-0337 (Phone) 
(505) 277-8360 (Fax) 
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University of Pittsburgh Child Welfare 
Interdisciplinary Studies Program 
Office of Child Development 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

What types of interprofessional activities occur? 

In the community: 

There is collaboration among 700 University of 
Pittsburgh faculty who have interests in issues re- 
lated to children and families. The collaboration 
on site involves the clinical experiences of the up- 
per undergraduate and graduate students from a 
number of disciplines who provide services di~ 
reedy to the community. 

In the degree program: 

There are courses designed specifically to be inter- 
disciplinary These courses are taken by students 
in a number of different training areas (i.e. educa- 
tion, psychology nursing, social work.) 

How is thvi community served? 

The Office of Child Development (OCD) coordi- 
nates $7 million/year of collaborative projects cov- 
ering a variety of sreas (i.e., comprehensive family 
support, early intervention, and tracking of high- 
risk infants.) 

How do schools participate? 

Schools participate in specific projects with univer- 
sity faculty and students. 

How long has the interprofessional program been operating? 

The program began in 1986. 
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What clinical experiences are offered? 

As part of the training grant provided to the pro- 
gram, all students involved in social, health, and 
human service programs do internships in public 
and private agencies related to children and 
families. 

How is the program evaluated? 

With funding from OCD, the program has devel- 
oped a policy and evaluation office. The office 
conducts evaluations of a number of community 
projects and serves as a consulting source for agen- 
cies on evaluation. The program has conducted 
self-evaluations and made programmatic changes 
based upon these evaluations. 

Contact Person(s): 

Mark Strauss, Associate Director 
Office of Child Development 
University of Pittsburgh 
121 University Place 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
(412) 383-8973 (Phone) 
(412) 624-4810 (Fax.) 
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Center for the Collaborative Advancement 
of the Teaching Profession 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 



Who Coordinates the program? 

Center for the Collaborative Advancement of the 
Teaching Profession 

What types of interprofessional activities occur? 

In the community: 

Professionals from a number of disciplines: edu- 
cation, social work, law, and medicine coordinate 
services for K - 12 students at three urban schools. 



In the degree program: 

Cross-professional experiences are offered to 
graduate students from the schools of social work, 
education, nursing, medicine, and business. 

How is the community served? 

The program enhances services available to the 
school community by creating opportunites for in- 
ter-disciplinary service planning and delivery. The 
goal is to shift from crisis intervention to 
prevention. 

How do schools participate? 

Schools serve as sites for integrated services. 
School personnel serve as members of the inter- 
disciplinary teams that serve the school population. 
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How long has th e interprofessional program been operating? 

This program has been in existence since January 
1993. 

What clinical experie nces are offered? 

Opportunities are provided for preprofessionals 
to participate on interdisciplinary teams providing 
direct services to youth. 

How is the progra m evaluated? 

An evaluation subcommittee of the Advisory 
Committee establishes the research/evaluation 
agenda and procedures. Each initiative has an 
evaluation component. In addition, a qualitative 
study of the process of the project (interdiscipli- 
nary collaboration) is being conducted. The re- 
sults to date are tentative but indicate that the indi- 
vidual initiatives have achieved some success in 
addressing needs from a preventative perspective. 
For example, while school district wide immuniza- 
tion remain problematic, the middle school in our 
project had 100 percent compliance. Results re- 
lated to the overall project and interdisciplinary 
collaboration indicate three factors as key compo- 
nents to any success we have realized. Those fac- 
tors include the development of multiple leader- 
ship roles, the impact of sponsorship in 
facilitating collaboration, and the importance of 
fulfilling boundary-spanning roles betweeen agen- 
cies. 

Contact person: 

Ric Hovda, Project Director 
School of Education 

Center for the Collaborative Advancement of th- 

Teaching Profession 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, KY 40292 
(502) 852-0582 (Phone) 
(502) 852-0726 (Fax) 
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California State University, Fullerton 
Center for Collaboration for children 



What type of interprofessional activities occur? 



In the community: 

Students participate in all service activities that are 
occurring at the particular site they have selected 
for their practicum. This can range from policy 
work (as with students who work at school dis- 
tricts) to actual services being rendered onsite (as 
with students who are nurses). Since we have stu- 
dents from varied fields, (i.e. criminal justice, nurs- 
ing, education and social work), they use their own 
expertise to enrich the collaborative work being 
done on site. 

In the degree program: 

The program offers seminar-style courses, with a 
grett deal of interaction among the participants. 
One example of a collaborative exercise is to di- 
vide the group into smaller groups of four, pre- 
sent a case scenario and then the participants work 
as a team to develop treatment plan. Additionally, 
the loadings required for the course come from 
many disciplines and team teaching is done by 
professors from at least four different academic 
disciplines. 



How is the community served? 



Because our program caters to many who are al- 
ready working within the community, participants 
take what they are learning and can immediately 
implement it with the community via the services 
they provide. 
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How do schools participate? 



Some schools participate by virtue of the fact that 
their employees are enrolled in the courses. 
Schools often act as praticum sites. We recruit 
some students via master teachers or their involve- 
ment with the university on other levels. 

How long has the interprofessional program been operating? 



The program began in Spring of 1994. Since then, 
we have offered the first course, Theory and Prac- 
tice of Integrated Services, twice and the second 
course, Practicum in Services Integration, once. 



What clinical experiences are offered? 



In the first course, only a site visit is required. In 
the second course, students spend intensive time 
in integrated services settings (i.e Healthy Start 
sites or community-based organizations). 



How is the program evaluated? 



The evaluation plan is currently being developed 
by Morgan Lyons of Lodestar Management/Re- 
search and Dr. Andrea Zetlin of California State 
University, Los Angeles. Dr Zetlin is the contact 
person and she can be reached at (213) 343-4410. 
We also ask participants to evaluate their experi- 
ence at the end of each course. 
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Early Childhood Work Group 



Larry Aceves 

Superintendent of Schools 
FrankHn-McKinley District 
645 Wool Creek Drive 
San Jose, CA 95112 
408/283-6006 (Phone) 
408/283-6022 (Fax) 

Don Bolce 

Head Start 

Santa Clara County Office 

of Education 
100 Skyport Drive, MC #225 
San Jose, CA 95110 
408/453-6547 (Phone) 
408/453-6894 (Fax) 

Dorothy Coleman 

Assistant Director 

Center for Successful Child 

Development 
4848 South State Street 
Chicago, IL 60609 
312/373-8670 (Phone) 
312/373-0065 (Fax) 

Stephanie Corrigan 

Curry School of Education 
University of Virginia 
218Ruffner Hall 
405 Emmet Street 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 
804/924-0758 (Phone) 
804/924-0747 (Fax) 



Kathy Emerson 

Family Development Coordinator 
Early Education Services 
218 Canal Street 
Brattleboro,VT 05301 
802/254-3742 (Phone) 
802/254-3750 (Fax) 

Rick Hulefeld 

Executive Director 
C/O Children, Inc. 
1125 Madison Avenue 
Covington, KY 41011 
606/431-2075 (Phone) 
606/431-5217 (Fax) 

Acquiles Iglesias 

Associate Director 
Center for Education in 

the Inner Cities 
Temple University Center for 

Research in Human Development 

and Education 
935 Fitter Annex 
13th Street and 

Cecil B. Moore Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 
215/204-3008 (Phone) 
215/204-5130 (Fax) 

Shirley Jackson 

Parent Representative 
Alachua County Schools 
620 East University Avenue 
Gainesville, FL 32601 
904/955-7605 (Phone) 
904/955-6700 (Fax) 




Judy Jerald 

Director 

Early Education Services 
218 Canal Street 
Brattleboro,VT 05301 
802/254-3742 (Phone) 
802/254-3750 (Fax) 

Lisa Jones 

Associate Director for Research 
National Committee to Prevent 

Child Ab ase 
332 South Michigan 
Suite 1600 
Chicago, IL 60604 
312/663-3520 (Phone) 
312/393-8962 (Fax) 

Portia Kennel 

Associate Director for Programs 
The Ounce of Prevention Fund 
188 West Reynold 
Suite 2200 
Chicago, IL 60601 
312/853-6080 (Phone) 
312/853-3337 (Fax) 

Linda Xunesh 

Early Childhood and Family 

Education 
North Central Regional Educational 

Laboratory 
1900 Spring Road - Suite 300 
Oak Brook, IL 60521 
708/571-4700; 1-800-356-2735 
(Phones) 708/571-4716 (Fax) 



Lynn Lavely 

Institute for At-Risk Infants, 
Children and Youth and Their 
Families 

University of South Florida 

4202 East Fowler 

Room HMS 401 

Tampa, FL 33620 

813/974-3700 (Phone) 

813/974-5132 (Fax) 

M. Elena Lopez 

Associate Director 

Harvard Family Research Project 

Longfellow Hall 

Appian Way 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

617/495-9108 (Phone) 

617/495-8594 (Fax) 

Carol Mitchell 

Office of Educational Research 

and Improvement 
U.S. Department of Education 
Room 5021 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/219-2128 (Phone) 
202/219-2106 (Fax) 

Donna Omer 

Director, Project Development 
Alachua County Schools 
620 East University Avenue 
Gainesville, FL 32601 
904/955-7605 (Phone) 
904/955-6700 (Fax) 
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JuUa Overton 

Institute fo/ Educational Leadership 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW - 
Suite 310 

Washington, DC 20036 
202/822-8405 (Phone) 
202/870-4052 (Fax) 
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1700 N. Broad Street 
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215/684-5093 (Phone) 
215/684-5201 (Fax) 
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212/740-1967 (Fax) 
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818/339-0594 (Fax) 
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1260 South Monterey Pass Road 
Monterey Park, C A 91754 
213/262-2263 (Phone) 
213/262-4043 (Fax) 
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Human Services Policy Center 
324 Parrington Hall DC-14 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 
206/543-8483 (Phone) 
206/543-1096 (Fax) 
brandon@u.washington.edu 

Michael Casto 

The Interprofessional Commission 
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The Ohio State University 
1501 Neil Avenue, Suite 104 
Columbus, Ohio 43201 
614/292-5621 (Phone) 

614/292-2407 (Fax) 
mcasto@magnus.acs.ohiostate.acs 

Dean Corrigan 

Harrington Chair in Educational 
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College of Education 
Texas A&M University 
College Station, TX 77843 
409/845-1558 (Phone) 
409/862-4329 (Fax) 
dcc7524@2ves.tamu.edu 



Luvern Cunningham 

Professor Emeritus 

College of Education 

The Interprofessional Commission 

of Ohio 
The Ohio State University 

1501 Neil Avenue - Suite 104 

Columbus, OH 43201 

614/292-5621 (Phone) 

614/337-1115 (Fax) 

Sidney Gardner 

Center for Collaboration 

for Children 
California State University, Fullerton 
Fullerton, CA 92634 
714/773-2166 (Phone) 
714/449-5235 (Fax) 

Nathalie Gehrke 

Professor of Education 
115 Miller Hall -DQ 12 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 
206/543-1847 (Phone) 
206/685-9094 (Fax) 
gehrke@u.washington.edu 

Peter Gerber 

Director of Education Programs 
MacArthur Foundation 
13th Floor 

140 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IL 60603 
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Institute for Educational 
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1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Suite 310 

Washington, DC 20036 
202/822-8405 (Phone) 
202/872-4050 (Fax) 

Ric Hovda 

Professor, Early and Middle 

Childhood Education 
School of Education 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, KY 40292 
502/852-0582 (Phone) 
502/852-0726 (Fax) 
rahovda01@ulkyvm.louisville.edu 

Karla Hull 

Assistant Research Professor 
Coordinator Early Childhood 

Training Team 
University Affiliated Program 

of Vermont 
499C Waterman Building 
Burlington, VT 05405 
802/656-4031 (Phone) 
802/656-1357 (Fax) 
Khull@UVMedu. 

William Kane 

College of Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 
505/277-3243 (Phone) 
505/277-8360 (Fax) 
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Phillips Hall 
Miami University 
Oxford, OH 45056 
513/529-2728 (Phone) 
513/529-5006 (Fax) 

Jacquelyn McCroskey 

University o f Southern California 
School of Social Work 
Inter-Professional Initiative 
University Park 
Los Angeles, CA 90089-0411 
213/740-2004 (Phone) 
213/740-0789 (Fax) 

Greta Morine-Dershimer 

Curry School of Education 
University of Virginia 
657 Rocky Hollow Road 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 
804/924-0771 (Phone) 
804/924-0747 (Fax) 

Margo Peter 

Program Director 

Healthy and Ready to Learn Program 
Hawaii Medical Association 
1360 South Beretania Street 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
808/536-7702, Ext. 3422 (Phone) 
808/528-2376 (Fax) 
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Mahasin Sabir 

Project TEACH 
School of Education 
1325 Lynch Street 
Jackson State University 
Jackson, MS 39217 
601/968-2361 (Phone) 
601/968-7048 (Fax) 

Richard Silva 

Program Analyst 

Office of the Assistant Secretary 

for Planning and Evaluation 
U.S. Department of Health 

and Human Services 
404 E Humphrey Building 
200 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20201 
202/690-6660 (Phone) 
202/690-6562 (Fax) 
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Associate Director and Professor 
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Office of Cmld Development 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
412/383-8973 (Phone) 
412/624-4810 (Fax) 
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Healthy and Ready To Learn 

Program 
Hawaii Medical Association 
1360 South Beretania Street 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
808/536-7702 (Phone) 
808/528-2376 (Fax) 

Stephanie Taylor-Dinwiddie 

Executive Director 
Inter-Professional Initiative 
School of Education - WPH 303E 
University of Southern California 
University Park 
Los Angeles, CA 90089-0031 
213/740-3279 (Phone) 
213/746-8142 (Fax) 
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Erikson Institute 
420 N. Wabash Avenue 
Suite 600 

Chicago, IL 60611 
312/755-2275 (Phone) 
312/755-2255 (Fax) 
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Research Associate 

College of Education 

Office of the Dean 

Texas A&M University 

College Station, TX 77843-4222 

409/862-1342 (Phone) 

409/845-6129 (Fax) 
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Institute for Educational Leadership 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Suite 310 

Washington, DC 20036 
202/822-8405 (Phone) 
202/870-4052 (Fax) 
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Stanford University 
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Stanford, CA 94305 
415/725-7387 (Phone) 
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105 East 22nd Street 
New York, NY 10010 
212/949-4932 (Phone) 
212/477-3705 (Fax) 
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Professor of Education 
School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
415/723-4412 (Phone) 
415/725-7412 (Fax) 
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Mail Stop DQ-12 
University of Washington 
Seattie, wA 98195 
206/543-1836 (Phone) 
206/543-8439 (Fax) 
mknapp@uwashington.edu 
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Department of Educational 

Psychology 
College of Education 
Texas A&M University 
College Station, TX 77843-4222 
409/862-2008 (Phone) 
409/862-1256 (Fax) 
sknight@tamvm 1. tamu.edu 
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for Children's Mental Health 
University of South Florida 
13301 Bruce B. Downs Blvd. 
Tampa, FL 33612 
813/974-4661 (Phone) 
813/974-4406 (Fax) 
kutash@hal.fmhi.usf.edu 
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University of Illinois - Chi -ago 
1040 West Harrison 
Chicago, IL 60607-7133 
312/996-8190 
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Children's Aid Society 
105 East 22nd Street . 
New York, NY 10010 
212/949-4936 (Phone) 
212/477-3705 (Fax) 
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Philliber Research Associates 
28 Main Street 
Accord, NY 12404 
914/626-2126 (Phone) 
914/626-3206 (Fax) 
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408/453-6868 
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Texas A&M University 
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409/845-5313 (Phone) 
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Department of Social Work 
3000 NE 145th 
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Florida International University 
Miami, FL 331 81 
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SRI International 
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415/859-2867 (Phone) 

415/859-2861 (Fax) 
72420.1041@leland.stanford.edu 
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Center for Education Planning 
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of Education 
100 Skyport Drive, #243 
San Jose, CA 95110-1374 
408/453-6878 (Phone) 
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